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Sermons for the Month of April 
EASTER SUNDAY 
ON THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.”—I Cor. v, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—This is the day of joy and triumph; of victory over sin and 
death. All invited to participate with gratitude and love in the victory 
of Christ. Conditions for sharing in the fruits of the resurrection. 1st. 
We must purge out the old leaven, 1. ¢., sin. We must resolve to sin 
10 more—passions must be conquered. 2d. We must imitate the virtues 
placed before us by our Victim on the Cross, viz., humility, patience, 
obedience and charity. Motives to help us. ist. Gratitude. 2d. Love. 
Meditation on the Sacred Passion will fill our souls with these senti- 
ments. 


We have now, dear brethren, entered upon the days of joy and 
exultation; we meet to celebrate the triumphs of our Redeemer, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, victorious over sin and death, crowned with the 
wreath of conquest, and bearing away the spoils from His and our 
enemy. This victory of our immortal Chieftain is a subject of joy 
to all true Christians, and you are all invited to participate in the 
sentiments of gratitude and love, which the Church of Christ feels 
and expresses on this chief festival of the Christian religion. “Bless 
ye the Lord, all his elect; keep days of joy, and give glory to him” 
(Tob. xiii, 10). Yes; give glory, and praise, and jubilation to 
Jesus, now risen from the grave; He has broken the bolts and gates 
of death; He has broken the bars of hell, and overthrown the power 
of the devil. By this victory over the powers of death, He has given 
us an assurance of our future resurrection, and future immortality. 
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“He will reform the body of our lowliness,” says St. Paul, “made 
like to the body of his glory” (Phil. iii, 21). 

As He has risen from the grave immortal and impassible, so shall 
our bodies be hereafter delivered from the prison of the grave, and 
in our flesh shall we see God. But on what condition will He raise 
us from death to the participation of His glory? On condition that 
in imitation of His resurrection, we arise from the death of sin, that 
“we cast off the works of darkness, and put on the armor of light,” 
provided that we observe a truly Christian passover, and bear in 
our souls the fruits of His resurrection. These fruits are proposed 
to us in the short extract, which is made from the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, and read in the Mass of this day. In conse- 
quence of the scandalous conduct of one of their brethren, whom he 
is compelled to cut off from the society of the faithful, the Apostle 
takes occasion to recommend to them, that they purify themselves 
from “the old leaven of malice and wickedness,” and that they be- 
come as a “new paste,” pure and unleavened, models of sincerity 
and truth. 

These, my brethren, are the effects which the resurrection of 
Christ Jesus should produce in you, and to them I call your atten- 
tion this day: A strong desire, and earnest endeavor, to renounce 
all sin; and, secondly, a sincere disposition to be renewed in holiness. 
of life, by a determination to aspire to the perfection of virtue, by an 
exact compliance with all the duties of a Christian life. 

First. In order to participate in the resurrection of Jesus, you 
well know, my brethren, that as a primary and essential condition, 
it is necessary that you discharge your consciences of the guilt of 
sin, and be in the state of God’s grace. But that you may receive 
the abundance of divine grace, and be wholly and permanently 
transformed into new creatures, you must not satisfy yourselves 
with merely lamenting your past misfortune, but the most effectual 
measures must be adopted, that the evil be not incurred in future. 
You may have confessed your sins, and even detested them with un- 
feigned sorrow, yet are you not secure against relapse. The evil 
propensities of corrupt nature are still within us; the inclination to 
sin, and the force of habit, still remain. The heart resembles an 
infected vessel, which long preserves the odor by which it is tainted ; 
it is as fire just extinguished ; or, to use the simile of the Apostle, it 
is like a leaven, which, though small in quantity, will, if permitted, 
corrupt the whole mass of our actions. Now, this is not sufficiently 
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attended to by those who approach the Sacraments at this time, or 
on other occasions. Having confessed their sins, and renounced 
their past guilt, they feel a security which makes them regardless of 
future danger; and the consequence is that a recurrence of tempta- 
tion is followed by a repetition of guilt. By a worthy participation 
of the Sacraments we receive grace and strength, but we are not 
rendered impeccable; we are aided and fortified by the Lord our 
God, but not exempted from care and vigilance, not licensed to in- 
dulge in indifference and sloth. Sin is forgiven, but the seed of sin: 
is not eradicated; the passions are not extinct, they are not: 
destroyed, and unless we observe the strictest attention, and use the 
greatest exertion, the evil will send forth fresh branches, the fire 
will again break out and rage with all its former fury. Though 
pruned, says St. Bernard, they again shoot out; though put to 
flight, they return to the charge, and renew the assault ; though sup- 
pressed, they take fire anew; though lulled to sleep, they are again 
roused ; wild and uncontrollable as ever. We have all of us experi- 
enced this. 

When we have, with sincerity and humility, confessed our guilt, 
and renounced whatever should displease our God, when we have 
felt His grace within us, and every sinful object had seemed to be 
without attraction, has not the danger soon returned, has not even 
the same temptation, which before subdued us, and which we had 
flattered ourselves would never more prevail against us, still proved 
superior to all resolutions? 

Let us then examine impartially the state of our interior, and, if 
possible, discover to what this may have been owing. Has it not 
been, perhaps, because we have not “purged away the old leaven, 
the leaven of malice and wickedness”? 

Examine well, my friends, what are the predominant dispositions 
of your hearts, what the prevalent tendency of your inclinations and 
affections, what the ruling passions of your souls. You may have 
renounced the evil into which they have seduced you; but while they 
are unsubdued, expect not to enjoy peace. If they molest you not 
at present, they will return, and in the moments of confidence, of 
inattention, they will prevail. Let the young, whose inexperience 
and characteristic credulity expose them to peculiar danger, be in- 
duced to observe a caution that is absolutely necessary, to supply by 
industry and vigilance the want of experience, and while their pas- 
sions are yet in the bud, exert themselves in destroying them. How 
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many, by this earnest exertion, might have subdued with compara- 
tive ease those early propensities which, by neglect, have grown up, 
and become identified with their very nature? When first you 
consented to that vice, which now tyrannizes over you, would it not 
have been a matter of small difficulty to renounce it? But now, 
alas! confirmed by long indulgence, it has become habitual, and 
requires an extraordinary grace on the part of God; and on your 
part extraordinary exertion. Let all who have borne the yoke of 
evil habit, and groaned under its oppression, now struggle for their 
freedom, and assert their independence; convinced that the more 
they are indulged, the more powerful do the passions become. Jesus 
Christ, the strength of the martyrs, will support them in the contest, 
and give them the victory. 

Without this resolute and determined endeavor to overcome all 
difficulty to cleanse away what remains of the leaven of wicked- 
ness, you will not reap the fruit of a truly Christian Pasch; 
you will not imitate Jesus Christ our passover, as He is named 
by St. Paul. “Our Passover, Christ, is crucified,” says the 
Apostle, v. 7. As He, the true paschal lamb, was sacrificed on 
the Cross, and by the effusion of His Blood, merited for us pardon 
for our sins, deliverance from the bondage of Satan, and all the 
blessings of grace and glory, so we, by destroying what is in us of 
the old Adam, by crucifying our passions and evil inclinations, must 
resemble Him in the sacrifice which He offered on the Cross. This 
is the meaning of the same Apostle, when he says: “knowing that 
our old man is crucified with him that the body of sin may be 
destroyed, and that we may serve sin no longer” (Rom. vi, 6). 
This is the fruit to be gathered at this time, from the celebration of 
this our passover, and it is by this that you are to discover whether 
you have worthily partaken of the Body and Blood of your Re- 
deemer. 

Secondly. If St. Paul instructs us to throw off the old man, and 
to purify our souls from the leaven of sin, he exhorts us also to 
become the new and unleavened bread: “purge out the old leaven, 
that you may be a new paste, as you are unleavened.”” During the 
whole paschal time, the Jews were commanded by law to make use 
of only unleavened bread, and hence St. Paul insists, that in the 
Church of Jesus Christ all ought to be pure, without any mixture 
of the leaven of iniquity. Being called to Christ, we are called to 
sanctity. The white garment, which we received in Baptism, is an 
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emblem of the unspotted purity with which the Christian soul ought 
to be decorated ; and the lighted taper, put into our hands, is meant 
to express the light of faith, and of works corresponding with the 
faith, of which we make profession. You have received, says St. 

mbrose, a white garment, as a memorial and a pledge of your 
having cast off the slough of sin, and put on the chaste covering of 
innocence. To urge us to purity of life and conduct, the Apostle 
also reminds us that our passover has been immolated and slain; 
teaching us that we are called upon to imitate the virtues of which 
He set us an example on the Cross. 

In a discourse made by St. Bernard on this Sunday, the holy doc- 
tor exclaims: “Our Passover, Christ, is sacrificed”; let us then 
embrace and practise the virtues which He recommends us in His 
crucifixion: humility, patience, obedience, and charity. These four 
virtues were eminently displayed by our blessed Lord in His passion 
and death, and they are virtues which the Christian should labor 
incessantly to acquire. These are the foundation of a Christian life, 
the evidences of a Christian spirit. Confident in the Almighty arm 
of God, we must encounter danger with humble apprehension of 
our own impotence; relying only on the efficacy of divine grace, we 
must neither expect any thing from our own strength, nor attribute 
any thing to our own merit. Viewing the severe chastisement 
inflicted upon sin in the person of our Redeemer, and observing His 
submission and resignation to His Father’s will, though manifested 
in all the rigor of justice, let us learn, on every occasion, to bear, 
with patient obedience, whatever the wisdom and justice of God 
shall impose upon us. Considering His unbounded charity toward 
His creatures, in embracing such exquisite tortures for their 
redemption and salvation, let us be induced to imitate this His love, 
by offering Him our heart, with all its affections; and by feelingly 
compassionating all the necessities, the sorrows, the foibles and 
defects of our fellow-mortals. Alas! if they suffer, they demand 
our condolence, whether friends or enemies; if they have faults 
which make them odious either to God or to man, they are surely 
to be pitied. 

It is now, my Christian friends, that you have the most favorable 
opportunity of doing that which perhaps your consciences have 
long told you it was necessary for you to do, if you wished to 
secure your salvation; of doing that which you have delayed, not 
from the persuasion that it was unnecessary, but from fear and ap- 
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prehension, from a dread of the world, from a miserable shame to 
be truly devout, because in being so you might appear singular. I 
know that virtue is often exposed to the ridicule and jeers of world- 
lings; but oh, regard not either the frowns or the smiles of those 
who, possibly, like yourselves, are withheld from motives of pusil- 
lanimity, and only wish to draw you from your purpose, just as 
they wish to silence the cries of their own consciences, because your 
conduct is as a troublesome monitor, upbraiding them with what 
they likewise are required to do. It is not that they are satisfied 
with themselves, but precisely because they are dissatisfied with 
their own proceedings ; yet the devil persuades to try to make them- 
selves easy, and to leave the event, as it were, to chance. But this 
is not a concern to be trusted to a mere possibility of success, par- 
ticularly when reason and your own consciences convict you of 
negligence, if not actual guilt; and when religion and God Himself 
has declared by His prophet, “Cursed be he that doeth the work of 
the Lord negligently” (Jer. xlviii, 10). 

This is the favorable opportunity for destroying the remains of 
sin, and of eradicating whatever habit or human respect may have 
ingrafted upon natural perversity. You have contemplated the 
goodness and love of your Lord, in the astonishing work of our 
redemption; you have considered how much He endured for us, 
and from the excess of His sufferings, judge of the enormity of 
sin which demanded such and so much Blood to expiate its guilt; 
endeavor to conceive what must be the indignation of the Deity, 
which required so severe an atonement from the Son of God him- 
self, become a victim of propitiation; and while you form a very 
inadequate idea of the love of God for man, and of His ardent 
desire of man’s salvation, oh! be induced to make a return of love, 
nor ever consent to make away with yourselves, while your God 
conjures you to save your souls, and to be eternally happy. Yes, 
He presses you to be partakers of His infinite and everlasting glory ; 
and this, I again assert it, this is the most favorable juncture that 
can occur for renouncing all sin, and aspiring with ardor after per- 
fection, by beginning a new life. You have, during the last week, 
given more than usual time to the exercises of religion; the practise 
of them will, therefore, be less difficult; you have, for I can not 
doubt it, you have been laboring to subdue your vices, and to come 
nearer to God; the work is then begun, prosecute it with generous 
fervor, it will become easy and delightful. Nor do I speak to those 
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only who have complied with the duty of paschal Communion, but 
I admonish and entreat those who have still to perform, to prepare 
themselves with assiduity for this essential duty. It is principally 
to you that the words of St. Paul are addressed; from you it is 
expected that you cleanse your souls from the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, and be renewed in word and in work. Let it be your 
labor now to remove from your hearts every sinful attachment, 
every affection and inclination toward sin; that nothing may pre- 
vent you from making a worthy Communion, from participating in 
the celestial banquet with the unleaven of sincerity and truth. This 
is the feast of purity and sanctity to which the Church invites you. 
Let every one of you, my brethren, renounce the evil of sin, and 
embrace the sweet form of virtue. Without this life is a burden, a 
state of gloom and sorrow, frequently aggrieved by disappointment 
and vexation, always devoid of hope in the state of future existence, 
to which we perceive we are daily carried. Oh, my friends, resolve 
without hesitation or delay, yield to the voice of God, consent to be 
happy both in the enjoyment of a good conscience and the well- 
grounded hope of never-ending bliss in the mansions of the living. 
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ON THE CHARACTERS OF A TRUE CONVERSION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world.”—I John v, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Christian’s desire should be to obtain the grace of cen- 
version, and the grace to advance further in virtue. The first duty of 
the sinner is to forsake sin—to shun the things that lead to sin. The 
second duty is to detest whatever can offend God. Our third duty is to 
expiate our offenses by sincere penance. Many are half-hearted im all 
three of these conditions. Consider the justice of God. This is a ter- 
rifying thought. But his mercy is likewise infinite.. This should en- 
courage us to begin at once our conversion or our advancement in per- 
fection. The yoke of the Lord is sweet and eternal bliss is the reward 
of faithful service. 


During these days of joy and exultation to the true Christian, 
you have, without doubt, my brethren, contemplated the triumphs 
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of your Redeemer ; mindful of what I addressed to you last Sunday, 
you have endeavored to rejoice with your Saviour, and to partake 
in His victory over your enemies; and by a spiritual resurrection 
from sin to grace, it has been your object and your aim to unite 
yourselves to your loving Lord by a new life. But remember what 
the beloved Apostle has declared to you, that “whatsoever is born of 
God,” etc. Yes, my friends, Jesus Christ and the world are declared 
and irreconcilable enemies; the precepts of the one are wholly 
incompatible with the laws and customs of the other; if you be now 
regenerated by a spiritual birth, if you be now risen from sin, and 
alive to God, you must be dead to the world and its pernicious 
maxims. You must, if you really desire to partake in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, attach yourselves to Him with inviolable allegiance ; 
to Him you must adhere with unshaken fidelity: “this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, our faith” (Ib.). The earnest wish of 
the sincere Christian, at this time, should be to obtain the grace and 
love of God by a true conversion, if, unfortunately, he has been in 
the state of God’s displeasure; to obtain increase of grace, to be 
more intimately united to Him, if, happily, sin has been already 
renounced and forsaken. 

To improve in virtue is the professed object of all. Hence, at 
this sacred season, all who have not abandoned the cause of God 
and salvation, are seen approaching to the Sacrament of reconcilia- 
tion, and to that Bread descending from heaven, which is the Body 
of the Lord, and of which “except you eat, you shall not have life 
in you” (John vi, 54). You, my brethren, who hope to have an 
interest in the suffering of your Redeemer, in the Blood shed to 
pay the price of your ransom, have approached the foot of the 
Cross, have there confessed your sins to Him, in the person of His 
vicegerent, have grieved for your offenses, and promised to reject 
and renounce whatever can displease your Divine Master. Too fre- 
quently, however, does it happen that, forgetful of your resolutions 
and promises, you again offend, and too frequently does it happen, 
that even great and grievous sinners, who, after much delay, have 
been prevailed on to kneel before their Lord and implore His mercy, 
fall back from their professions and return to their former habits. 
Let me this day inform you, my brethren, what you are to attend 
to, if you wish to preserve the grace of God within you, by showing 
you what are the principal characters of a true conversion. 

The first and principal duty of the sinner converted to God is to 
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forsake the sins to which he has been before addicted; and, there- 
fore, one of the most essential proofs of a sincere conversion is a 
forsaking of whatever has removed us from God; that is, the Chris- 
tian penitent is necessarily to renounce and to avoid whatever has 
been found an incentive to sin, whatever appears calculated to se- 
duce him from the promises he has made to his heavenly Father. No 
longer must he cast a look toward pleasures that he has renounced ; 
no more entertain an affection for past gratifications, which robbed 
him of the treasure of divine grace; no longer cherish a secret 
regard for those satisfactions which, being displeasing to God, it 
was indispensably: necessary to abandon; no correspondence must 
be kept up with sin, through the medium of sinners. Every connec- 
tion, every tie of inclination or of habit, which is likely to induce to 
criminal transgression, must be torn asunder. 

How often are conversions from sin, as they are represented and 
believed to be, found to be vain and illusory for want of this indis- 
pensable characteristic of sincere repentance. Ah! how often does 
the minister of reconciliation tremble while he pronounces the sen- 
tence of absolution, yielding to the protestations and assurances of 
the penitent, yet intimidated by the repeated proofs which he has 
experienced of inconstancy and relapse. But, let me ask you, what 
has been, too often, your opinion of conversions such as these, for 
you are not less able to form a judgment on this head than we are. I 
ask not for the opinion of uncharitable censure, ever ready to dis- 
cover blemishes in the conduct of a brother; but I appeal to that 
opinion which has been forced unwillingly from you, by an evident 
return to habits and practises, which even the world would repre- 
hend as inconsistent with true virtue; for the world is a shrewd 
observer, and often marks the incoherencies of those who seem 
to wish to persuade themselves of the rectitude of their conduct, 
while they indulge in certain privileged commissions or omissions, 
which the world clearly discovers to be incompatible with the char- 
acter of a real servant of God, or a sincere penitent. If they observe 
an acquaintance, engaged in habits that are clearly criminal, or liv- 
ing through the year in cold indifference, unfeeling apathy, as to 
what concerns the honor of God, the promotion of religion and the 
salvation of souls, if they observe such a one approaching to the 
holy Sacraments at the time of Easter, and returning from the holy 
table filled with the all-consuming and never-ceasing fire, which 
penetrates the reins and the heart of the devout Christian, and yet 
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cold and insensible as before; if they notice the same sentiments, 
the same conduct in every particular as formerly, till the next return 
of the Christian passover calls again to confess, but not to renounce, 
the accustomed practises; what is their opinion of these penitents ? 
Do they see in them the models of a true conversion? Do they be- 
hold in them the conquests of divine grace, the triumphs of reli- 
gion? Or, when persons of timid character and disposition are 
occasionally alarmed by the intruding thought of a future judgment 
and a fearful eternity, are, for a short time, intimidated by the 
apprehensions which conscience suggests; or roused by a sense of 
danger, by a yet unextinguished spark of religion, yet living in the 
inmost recesses of their hearts—when these seem to take for a while 
some measures, which serve only to tranquilize their minds, and are 
then abandoned and forgotten; what idea can be formed of them? 
Alas! their adopted plans are no more than passing projects, which 
play, as it were, on the surface of the soul; their resolutions, if they 
really form any, are but inefficacious desires, which allow certain 
velleities to remain in the heart, even in the extremity of old age; 
certain imaginary ideas of future conversion, while the reality of 
guilt is persisted in, even to the grave. 

Accompanying, or rather preceding, this renunciation of sin, and 
the occasions of sin, is to be discovered, as a proof of sincere repent- 
ance, a thorough detestation of whatever can offend God. By this 
I do not understand those gloomy disquietudes of mind, that bane- 
ful dejection of spirits, which are the almost inseparable attendants 
upon guilt, but a perfect disgust and holy aversion, a saintlike 
horror for whatever attacks the goodness of God who can not 
endure iniquity, an abhorrence for that evil which robbed our souls 
of the love and friendship of the best of Fathers, the kindest and 
tenderest of Masters. Alas! shall we consider as true penitents 
those of our days, who far from hating and detesting sin, recall to 
their recollection those criminal pleasures, those days of vanity and 
dissipation which were the cause of all their misery; recall them, I 
say, with fond affection and tender complacency? Who keep up a 
certain intelligence, if not with sin, at least with the accomplices of 
their guilt; who, instead of unreservedly breaking with the world, 
meditate and contrive resources by means of which they may still, 
with a decent appearance of reserve, and with the connivance of 
conscience, occasionally allow themselves a participation in its vain 
amusements? If these be true penitents, if their conduct present to 
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our view models of sincere conversion, if heaven be promised to 
such converts, what becomes of that otherwise alarming sentence of 
Jesus Christ, “Many are called, but few are chosen.” (Matt. xx, 
16). Pardon, my friends, the effect of my regard for you; if I 
wish to intimidate you, it is not that I may load you with 
unprofitable reproach; if I wish to rouse the sinner, it is for his 
salvation; and truly I may here say with the Apostle to the Corin- 
thians, “not that I may confound you do I say these things, but I 
admonish you as my dearest children” (I Cor. iv, 14). And have 
I not, at this time particularly, reason to guard you against the dan- 
gers of relapse, when you have, so many of you, renounced your 
sins in my presence; when you have made me, in some measure, the 
pledge of your fidelity; when in the name of our God I absolved 
you from your sins; and when your conversion is to be my consola~ 
tion and support under the heavy, the tremendous responsibility 
attached to my office. Imagine, then, that at this moment in which 
I now address you, the exterminating angel was entering upon his 
awful ministry; that the last and fatal trumpet resounded through 
this temple of the Lord, and summoned us to stand before the face 
of God in judgment; what would then be our fears, my brethren, 
what our consternation? For I do not wish to forget myself in 
the contemplation of this dread catastrophe. At the sight of the 
eternal separation of the just from the unjust, what would be our 
consternation as the forerunner of the Supreme Judge proceeded 
in marking out the objects of God’s complacency, and the victims 
of His vengeance. Where are you, ye just? Rise, and place your- 
selves on the right. Wheat of Jesus Christ, be ye separated from 
the tares, that you may be gathered into His barn, while the tares 
shall be cast into unquenchable fire. Oh, where would be our lot 
in this separation? Would the majority of us here assembled be 
of the happy number? Would the numbers be equal? Would 
there be amongst us even ten just persons united to God by the 
bands of grace and charity? Thou alone, O searcher of hearts, 
knowest who are thine; but it is to be feared that many of us who 
now live in undisturbed security, in the enjoyment of a false peace, 
would be cut off from the society of the just, and from God for- 
ever. 
My brethren, a third requisite to sincere repentance, and the 
mark of a true conversion, is the endeavor to redeem the lost time, 
and to expiate our sins by works of penance. Whatever may have 
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been our offenses, whether amongst the number of those which are 
committed with shameless effrontery in the face of day, or of those 
which are still perpetrated with secret shame and confusion; 
whether such as the world beholds us openly committing, or such 
as are known only to ourselves and Him whom they provoke; they 
are sins, and must be atoned for by expiatory satisfaction. Have 
we bewailed these our transgressions? Have we done penance for 
them? Perhaps we console ourselves that our sorrow and satis- 
faction have been complete; while our conduct, if looked into, is of 
a nature rather to alarm than to encourage. What have we done? 
On what do we rely? Perhaps on an examination of conscience 
made with precipitate hurry, after a long absence from the tribunal 
of penance; a recital of sins committed, vague and indeterminate, 
marked even in its expressions with the character of indolence in 
research, and of indifference as to the crimes that have been dis- 
covered ; without any of those sorrowful regrets which are essential 
to contrition; of those generous and heroic sentiments which be- 
speak a disposition to make any sacrifice for the destruction of sin; 
of those proofs of unfeigned and genuine repentance; of those 
meritorious self-denials; of those glorious renunciations which 
testify our readiness to do as much for God as we have done for 
the world. If we rely on conduct like this, we may silence the loud 
cry of conscience; but greatly have we to fear that we are not truly 
converted to God, that we belong not to Him. In one word, our 
penance should be proportionate to our guilt, detaching our hearts 
from all sin and all the works of sin; a penance annihilating, or, 
at least, subjugating our passions. “Very few indeed,” says a 
spiritual writer, very few indeed do penance for their sins; unless, 
perhaps, you rank in the number of penitents those persons who, 
from satiety or disgust, are guiltless of enormous irregularities, yet 
deny themselves none of those gratifications which the world 
authorizes and approves; who are innocent of intemperance, yet 
slaves to their palate, by an epicurean delicacy; who are strictly 
observant of external propriety, but in every thing seek and follow 
their own will and inclination. “Ah!” continues the same author, 
“by what unheard of interpretation shall we pronounce or imagine 
those to be real penitents, true converts to God and virtue, who 
have just enough of religious fear to prevent them from the charac- 
ter and conduct of professed and avowed sinners? Shall we sup- 
pose that God, jealous of His rights, and an implacable enemy to 
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sin, will receive, as reparation for the outrages committed against 
His infinite holiness and majesty, those ordinary satisfactions, those 
lukewarm prayers, those niggard alms, bestowed in a spirit which 
robs them of all claim to the appellation of charities; those cold 
confessions, all of similar form and character ; in short, those super- 
ficial sorrows; those resolutions made up for the occasion, and sure 
to be disregarded. Oh, heaven! thou seat of eternal bliss and glory, 
is it by these means that thou art to be gained, and yet art said to 
suffer violence, and only to be won by those who offer violence to 
themselves—if on terms so easy; men, guilty, perhaps, of the most 
heinous offenses, can make worthy satisfaction for their sins, and 
appease the wrath of heaven, correct the sacred Scriptures, erase 
from its hallowed pages the menaces contained against sin and sin- 
ners, expunge the majority of its unaccommodating oracles.” Oh, 
my beloved friends, if this alarm you, remember that they are not 
words of my invention, but founded upon the authority of eternal 
truth. But, at the same time, remember that the God of infinite 
justice is the God of infinite mercy, and that in this world His 
mercy shines forth beyond all His other attributes. His mercy pre- 
vaileth through time, His justice ruleth throughout eternity. 

If we incur the severity of His justice, it is neither because we 
are ignorant or devoid of the means by which we may avert it. 
“The Lord waiteth,” says the prophet Isaias, “that he may have 
mercy on you” (xxx, 18). He earnestly wishes, and urgently in- 
vites the sinner to avail himself of His merciful dispositions. ‘As 
I live,” saith the Lord God, “I desire not the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way, and live. Turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways; and why will you die, O house of Israel? 

The justice of the just shall not deliver him in what day 
soever he shall sin: and the wickedness of the wicked shall not hurt 
him, in what day soever he shall turn from his wickedness” (Ezech. 
Xxxiii, 11). “There shall be joy in heaven,” says Our Lord, “over 
one sinner doing penance” (Luke xv, 7). 

At the same time, however, that God is declared to be compas- 
sionate and merciful, and will forgive sins in the day of tribulation; 
“Wo to them that are of a double heart, and to wicked lips, and 
to the hands that do evil, and to the sinner that goeth on the earth 
two ways” (Eccli. ii, 14). “If we do not penance, we shall fall 
into the hands of the Lord, and not into the hands of men” (Ib. 
22). Let us, therefore, my dear brethren, rejecting all uncer- 
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tainties and half-measures, by which we may be led into irremedi- 
able misfortunes, determine to pursue the work we have begun, and 
thus to “make our calling and election sure” (II Pet. i, 10). How 
many have been inspired to enter generously upon a life of virtue, 
and have felt within them the power of the Holy Ghost, and the 
fire of His spirit, but by hesitation, and fear, and delay, have laid 
themselves open to danger, and have perished in it. 

If you have at this time meditated upon a life of regularity, and 
determined on a plan of conduct, do not defer the execution of your 
resolves ; you can not have a time more favorable than the present ; 
and if to-day you put it off for want of disposition, how will you be 
better prepared to-morrow? You have entered upon a new life, 
walk warily, “in the word of truth, in the power of God, by the 
armor of justice on the right hand and on the left” (II Cor. vi, 
7), and as St. Peter has written (i Peter ii, 1), “laying aside all 
malice and all deceit and dissimulations, and envies and all detrac- 
tions”; as new-born infants desire the spiritual milk without guide, 
that thereby you may grow up unto salvation; if so be that you have 
tasted that the Lord is sweet. 

Oh! if you have experienced His wonderful sweetness, if you 
have known some share of that exquisite delight, which grows in 
the enjoyment, increasing desire, while it increases the bliss of fru- 
ition, till it fills and overpowers the souls of God’s faithful servants, 
with love and rapture; oh, if you, who are but as babes in the 
science of charity, have found such sweetness in the milk of which 
He has given you to taste—be encouraged to proceed in what you 
have begun; draw nearer to the God of all consolations, be nour- 
ished by the solid food of His divine grace, which will enlarge the 
powers of your soul, and confer the strength of perfect manhood. 
If you have had the grace to break your bonds asunder, to go out 
from the land of Egypt, if you have been safely conducted through 
the sea of difficulties, in which so many suffer shipwreck, sing a 
canticle of joy to your Almighty deliverer. Let me say to you, in 
the words of St. Paul, “my brethren, dearly beloved, and most 
desired, my joy and my crown; so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly 
beloved” (Phil. iv, 1). If you are surrounded by great dangers, 
you possess powerful means of obtaining succor; danger will only 
serve to make you more cautious, causing you to remember your 
own weakness, and to make you shun the occasions of sin. The 
same will cause you to oppose the light of faith, and the constant 
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practise of good works, to the temptation of disgust and despon- 
dence. Thus strengthened by the Lord our God, you will walk in 
His path, the path that leads to immortal glory and happiness. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
ON THE DUTIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“T am the good shepherd.”—John x, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Jesus, by His love and care, has proven Himself to be our 
good shepherd. The good shepherd knows his sheep; He knows us 
intimately. He feeds the sheep; Jesus feeds us with His own body. He 
watches over and protects the flock. Our Saviour watches over and pro- 
tects us. He gives up His life for His flock. The story of the passion 
and crucifixion tells us how our Shepherd redeemed us. What we 
owe to our good Shepherd. We must know Him. We must obey Him. 
We must follow Him. We must even be ready to die for Him. Prayer 
to the good Shepherd. 


The love which Jesus Christ bears for His disciples, and the ten- 
der regard which He has for their welfare, are strikingly exempli- 
fied in the character of a good shepherd. At this season of mercy 
and reconciliation, when, having commemorated the goodness of our 
Redeemer in His passion and death, His triumph in rising from 
death to life, the faithful Christian, and the sincere convert have, 
with unfeigned devotion, dedicated themselves forever to the ser- 
vice of God, the Church endeavors by every means to preserve her 
children in the possession of God’s grace, and to attach them 
inseparably to Him. With this view she has selected for this Sun- 
day the Gospel you have just now heard; and what motives can 
tend to unite us more closely to our true Shepherd, the Pastor and 
Bishop of our souls (as He is called by Saint Peter), than those of 
love and gratitude, for all that He has done and suffered for us? 
It is only because these irresistible motives are overlooked, that men 
forsake their best and only interests, turn from the fountains of 
living water, and seek to quench their thirst with the troubled 
waters of earthly pleasures. 

Men do not pursue iniquity with the determined view of displeas- 
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ing the God who made them, redeemed, and preserves them; but, 
led away from the consideration of all His mercies by vanities and 
lying fooleries, they often quite forget the author of all their good, 
the support of all their hopes, the source of every terrestrial and 
eternal blessing. “With desolation is all the land made desolate, 
because there is none that considereth in the heart” (Jer. xii, 11). 
To wean our affections from the fleeting and noxious joys of this 
earth, to enkindle in our breasts a love of our Deliverer, the great 
conqueror of death and sin, and to animate us in the career of His 
service, I shall take a short view of the faithful and affectionate 
manner in which Our Lord has fulfilled all the duties of a good 
shepherd, and show you how you are to conduct yourselves as 
sheep of His pasture. 

The duties of a faithful shepherd are distinctly detailed to us by 
Our Lord, and are seen to have been fully discharged by Him. It 
is the duty of a good shepherd to know his sheep, and to feed 
them; to guard them from the dangers of noxious pasturage, and 
by every attention to heal their distempers. It is for the good 
shepherd to suffer, for their sake, fatigue and hardships, to defend 
them from the incursions of the wolf; and not to fear exposing 
himself, in order to preserve his flock, or to bring back the unfortu- 
nate wanderer to his fold. “I am the good shepherd,” says our 
blessed Saviour, “and I know my sheep.’”’ Yes, He knows all who 
belong to Him, He has them ever present to His mind, and watches 
over them. The poor as well as the rich, the infant smiling in the 
unconsciousness of danger, and the old man trembling with the 
fears of helpless age; are all objects of His pastoral care and solici- 
tude. He knows what we are by the frailty and corruption of our 
nature, and what we are capable of, by the aid of His grace; the 
good and the evil that are in us He knows; our temptations, our 
struggles, our falls, our conquests. How consoling to reflect on 
this His knowledge. But how strict a guard should it cause us to 
observe over all our actions, our words, and our very thoughts, 
which are all known to Him. Knowing all our wants, He is ever 
ready, with most endearing tenderness, to alleviate our sorrows, if, 
true to Him, we seek our support, our help and defense, at His 
hand. 

Like a faithful guardian of a flock, who provides them with suita- 
ble nourishment, leads them into green pastures, and preserves them 
from every noxious herb and plant, He feeds our souls with holy 
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inspirations, with His heavenly graces, with salutary instructions 
and with edifying examples, which He sets before our eyes. But 
not satisfied with this proof of regard for us (such is the effect of 
His love, such the force of His infinite power and wisdom), He 
feeds us in the Sacrament of the Altar even with His own Body and 
Blood. For this His astonishing charity what acts of thanksgiving 
are not due from us; what return of homage and devotion, to prove 
our gratitude for His ineffable mercy ? 

You have experienced this His love in the feast of the Christian 
passover ; you have been seated at the table of your Lord, and been 
nourished by His precious Body and Blood. Oh, let not His Body 
be immolated, His Blood be shed in vain. Great is our inheritance, 
wonderful the legacy He has bequeathed us. Let us contemplate 
our Saviour here below with the eyes of faith, that we may behold 
Him face to face, without shadow or change, for all eternity in 
His kingdom; let us feed upon this heavenly manna, while journey- 
ing through the wilderness of a wretched world, that we may.enjoy 
Him forever in the land of promise, the city of God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Reflect, my friends, on the perils to which you are here 
exposed, both as to soul and body, and admire the vigilance and 
assiduous care of this Shepherd of your souls, Christ Jesus, Our 
Lord. 

With what unceasing love does He not watch over us; guarding 
us against our restless enemies, the devil, the world, and the flesh. 
What means has He not established to secure us from sin and 
restore us to grace. When temptation assaults us, He is near at 
hand, and if we call on Him He will protect us from danger. For 
us He has instituted the holy Sacraments, as channels by which His 
grace is conveyed to our souls, preserving us from sin, strength- 
ening us against our spiritual foes, and leading us to happiness. 
But oh! the charity of our blessed Redeemer. “The good shepherd 
layeth down his life for his sheep”; and Jesus has died for us! 
How can we contemplate the great and numerous sufferings which 
He endured for man, and not be ready to make every return, which 
our poverty and inability can make, for so much goodness. 

To free us from the misery of sin, and the punishment due to 
our guilt, He refused no ignominy, He shunned no suffering; but 
nailed to the hard wood of the Cross He bled for us, He died for 
us, and “by his bruises we are healed” (Is. liii, 5). “He bore our 
sins in his body on the tree,” says St. Peter, “by whose stripes ye 
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are healed; for ye were as sheep going astray, but ye are now con- 
verted to the Shepherd and the Bishop of your souls” (I Pet. ii, 
24). What return of grateful fidelity do you not owe Him. For 
it was He who called you from the paths of ignorance and error, in 
which ye strayed ; who sought you in the by-ways of sin and iniquity, 
in which ye wandered; who brought you back upon His shoulders, 
and after all His other favors, feeds you with His own body and 
Blood. Adore your Lord under the character which He has pleased 
to assume, and has so faithfully borne for your sake, the Shepherd 
of your souls. “Come, let us adore him; for he is the Lord our 
God, and we are his people and the sheep of his pasture” (Ps. 94). 

If our Divine Master has marked out the qualities of a good 
shepherd, and exhibited them in himself, He has also signified to 
us what are the duties and obligations of obedient sheep toward 
their shepherd. Their first duty is to know Him: “I know my 
sheep, and mine know me.” The knowledge of Jesus Christ is of 
indispensable necessity to all Christians. You must believe and 
acknowledge Him for your God, the Son of God, equal to His 
Father, as to His divine nature; and as to His human nature, true 
man, born of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Your knowledge of Him 
should resemble the knowledge which He has of you; it should 
make you frequently think on Him, not only when in His holy tem- 
ple, and peculiarly in His presence, but also on other occasions, in 
the common occupations of life, in your work, in your amusements, 
which must be always such as to be approved of by Him; in your 
conversations, which should always be innocent; in your houses and 
on your journeys, at home and abroad; in short, in every employ- 
ment; for says the Apostle St. Paul (I Cor. x, 31), “whether you 
eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all for the glory of 
God.” Can your consciences bear a favorable testimony to your 
conduct in this respect? Or may not our Saviour say to you, as 
heretofore to Philip, “have I been so long with you, and have you 
not known me?” Has Jesus been so long proclaimed to you as 
your Redeemer and your God; have all His mercies been so often 
announced to you, and have you not yet known Him with that prac- 
tical knowledge, that knowledge of charity, which makes His sheep 
obedient to His voice? 

This is the second duty of the sheep toward their shepherd, as 
mentioned by our Saviour: “my sheep hear my voice.” What is this 
voice of the true Shepherd of your souls, and how is it communi- 
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cated? Oh, it is expressed to you by a thousand different ways; by 
frequent interior lights, by secret warnings and inspirations; by the 
goad of conscience deterring from the commission of sin, and the 
strong impulses of divine grace urging to virtue. It is signified to 
you by us, His appointed ministers, exhorting you to turn from vice 
to virtue ; reminding you of what He has done and suffered for you; 
pointing out to you with powerful persuasion the narrow road 
which leads to immortal bliss, and dissuading you from pursuing 
that spacious road, strewn with flowers, which will soon lose their 
fatal sweets; that road which terminates in hell and endless misery. 
Sometimes He addresses you in gentle whispers, and tender invita- 
tions ; at other times He speaks by His menaces and punishments. 

Affliction, disappointment, the ingratitude of friends, sickness, 
with every earthly sorrow, are the organs by which He calls you to 
Himself. You have heard His voice, my brethren, in various ways; 
but have you not shut your ears against it? And has not your 
obstinate disobedience made you unworthy of being numbered 
amongst the sheep of Jesus Christ? Oh! hearken now to His voice, 
and if this day He speak to your souls by my voice, if while I am 
addressing you He press you, in secret but powerful inspiration, to 
seek the things that are for your peace, harden not your hearts, but 
obey His summons and follow Him. 

This is the third duty of His true sheep: “the sheep follow him, 
because they know his voice.” Hence St. Peter, in the epistle of 
this day, tells us that “Christ suffered for us, leaving you an exam- 
ple, that you should follow his steps” (I Pet. ii, 21). Examine 
well, whether you hear His voice and follow Him; treading on His 
steps by patient suffering, and the performance of all those things 
which, in your situation, He requires of you. It is by this compli- 
ance in all things, with the divine appointment, that you prove your- 
selves followers and imitators of your great model, and as your 
Shepherd has declared that He lays down His life for His sheep, 
so should you be ready even to resign life, with every joy and bless- 
ing which life affords, for His sake. Yet how few are so disposed. 
How few who follow His example in sufferings, in losses, in neglect 
or contempt? And if so few support with resignation these smaller 
trials, how can they be prepared to lay down their lives for Him? 

Yet there should be in us all this disposition to suffer every evil, 
and even to die, rather than abandon our great Master, our Sov- 
ereign Lord. Without this disposition, we can not have that love 
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of preference essentially necessary for a perfect Christian; we can 
not love God above all things. A trivial misfortune dejects us; a 
slight contradiction raises a storm within our breasts; the raillery of 
the world makes us ashamed to profess our faith, though we know 
with certainty that it has God for its author; a little ridicule makes 
us blush at religion and virtue; and, like St. Peter, almost deny Our 
Lord and Master; and can we persuade ourselves that we are ready 
to give our lives for Him? 

Oh, my beloved brethren, let us henceforth be faithful followers 
of Christ, docile and obedient to His voice, walking in all His ways. 
Let us intreat Him to “create in us a clean heart, and to renew a 
right spirit within our bowels” (Ps. 1, 12). Cry out to Him with 
humility and contrition: “I have strayed like the sheep that was 
lost ; seek thy servant” (Ps. cxviii, ult). You who at the late solem- 
nity have again entered the fold of Christ, and been received by 
Him, no more go astray from your heavenly Shepherd, remain 
under His guidance and protection, and you will be secure. For of 
His faithful sheep He has said: “I give them eternal life, and they 
shall not perish forever; and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand” (verse 28). 





AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


ll. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace* 





XVII. ON CONFESSION 
BY THE REV. C. P. BRUEHL, D.D. 


“He that hideth his sins, shall not prosper; but he that shall confess and 
forsake them, shall obtain mercy.”—Prov. xxviii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Holy confession misunderstood and calumniated by the enemies 
of the Church. Its beneficent influence upon the human heart; it uproots 
vice, promotes virtue and gives peace. 

The nature of confession. Principal part of the Sacrament of 
Penance. Profound significance as sign of contrition and beginning of 
atonement. It must be complctc, sincere and contrite. There will be a 
revision of our confessions at the last judgment. He who is dishonest in 
confession deceives himself. The confusion incident on confession very 
wholesome. 

Il. General confession necessary if previous confessions have been 
bad. In many cases it is useful; when entering a new state of life; to 
efface some particularly heinous sin. 

III. The role of the confessor. He not only absolves the penitent, 
but guides and cheers him. Very important to have a regular confessor. 
He will prove a Raphael and a guide to heaven. 

Catholics thankful for the institution of holy confession. It is for 
sick and healthy a source of peace and consolation. 


My friends, perhaps no institution of our holy Church has been 
so much maligned as confession. It is not against the doctrine of 
the remission of sins in general, nor against the Sacrament of 
Penance as a whole, that the attacks of the enemies are directed ; but 
against the condition, to which this forgiveness is attached, and 
against the essential part of this Sacrament, to wit, the revelation of 
our sins. The obligation of confessing our sins is decried as 
violence done to our souls and as the worst form of tyranny, not 
even respecting the inmost sanctuary of our conscience. We are not 
surprised at this animosity of the adversaries of the Church against 
a practise that has been so efficacious in the sanctification of the 
people, and that is so relentless against every vice, however secret 
and covered by outward respectability. The Council of Trent points 
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out the source of the infuriated assaults and the vile slanders against 
holy Confession. It tells us: “To Confession is, in a great measure, 
to be ascribed whatever of holiness, piety and religion has been 
preserved in the Church in our times through the boundless benefi- 
cence of God, so that to no one ought it be matter of surprise that 
the enemy of the human race, in his efforts to overthrow to its 
foundations the Catholic faith, should, through the agency of the 
ministers and satellites of his impiety, have endeavored to assail 
with all his might this citadel as it were, of Christian virtue.” If 
there is greater purity in Catholic homes, greater delicacy of con- 
science, greater loyalty of duty and a keener sense of responsibility 
among Catholic men and women, it is due to the salutary influence 
of the confessional. And, I dare say, if the Catholic heart is more 
cheerful and blithesome, if the Catholic religion is less gloomy 
and somber, if those qualms of conscience, stinging as the poisonous 
fangs of a serpent and driving men to despair and self-destruction, 
are unknown to the practical Catholic, it is owing to the wonderful 
power of confession. 

Where is the Catholic that has not sometime of his life experi- 
enced the comfort of heart that comes from confession; that has 
not thanked God some time most fervently for this great blessing ? 
If so, it was at that period of life when he had dreaded it most and 
kept shy of it most studiously for many days; when he had almost 
begun to hate it, as the enemies of the Church; when it had: nearly 
become for him a stumbling block and a scandal. A darker hour 
had led him into a more disgraceful deed; he felt the whole shame- 
fulness of his guilt; he was sick at the thought of manifesting his 
secret shame to man; why, he could not have whispered it to him- 
self aloud. So he detested this institution that compelled him to 
divulge the sad secret of his shame and frailty to a fellowman. 
But he found not peace; remorse tugged violently at his heart; the 
shadow of his sin was always with him. With great repugnance he 
approached the sacred tribunal; in an agony of confusion he con- 
fessed his foul deed. And forthwith peace was restored to his 
tortured mind; the terrible burden was taken from his heart; the 
memory of his sin lost its galling bitterness. Thus he blessed this 
holy institution, which he had dreaded so much. 

It is true this sacred tribunal has its terrors, but only for those 
that do not approach it; for those that enter into its silent shade, it 
radiates peace and calm and comfort. 
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We will try to understand this great influence and efficacy of con- 
fession, and therefore consider: 

Its nature and qualities ; 

The utility of general confession; and, 

The role of the confessor. 

I. Confession is the most striking part of the Sacrament of 
Penance. It holds such bold relief and overshadows the others to 
such an extent that it stands for the whole Sacrament. And not 
without a profound reason. It is the pith and bone of the Sacra- 
ment, and without it the matter of the Sacrament of Penance would 
be too elusive and ethereal, a confession is something that appeals 
to our senses ; an inward sorrow is a thing of the heart and can not 
constitute the matter for a Sacrament. The confession, that is, the 
self-accusation of the sinner, is an essential, indispensable part of the 
Sacrament of Penance; because there can be no tribunal, no judg- 
ment without a knowledge of the case; but in this particular instance 
the necessary information for the spiritual judge can only come 
from the lips of the sinner himself, for he is the only witness of a 
deed which may have been perpetrated in the darkest hour of night, 
away from the mansions of men; nay, which may have been only a 
thought, a wicked desire, that lurked in the remotest depths of 
the soul. 

And behold the divine insight into human nature of Our Lord 
when He made this self-accusation of the sinner the condition of 
forgiveness! It is the surest sign of contrition and the first step 
toward conversion. He who accuses himself of an action shows 
his detestation for it; he punishes himself for it by the confusion 
which the avowal causes. Moreover, by this confession he declares 
the deed to be his no longer; he cherishes it no more in his heart, 
and regards it as a thing to be condemned and that he would wish 
to disown. So the confession manifests a thorough change of heart. 
That is the meaning of confession; it is an outward protestation that 
we have severed all internal connection with our sins, that we no 
longer suffer them in our hearts and minds and souls. 

From this the qualities of a good confession may be easily gleaned. 
A good confession must be complete, sincere and contrite. 

It must be complete. We must reveal all the mortal sins of which 
we are conscious. We must state the number as exactly as we 
remember. If we conceal a sin, that means that we retain it in our 
bosom; that we still cling to it; that we do not acknowledge its 
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wickedness, and that we continue to love it. If we do not take 
pains to discover the number of our sins, it shows that we do not 
realize the full weight of each individual transgression and that we 
make light of offending God. Also must we add such grave cir- 
cumstances that change the nature of the sin. Let us not forget that 
the accusation we make against ourselves in the confessional, will one 
day, at the last judgment, have to undergo a thorough revision, and 
then any lack of accuracy and any negligence will terribly tell against 
us. To our dismay and overwhelming confusion all those sins which 
have been suppressed in confession will be formidably arrayed before 
us by the omniscient Judge. Even the most hidden faults we must 
reveal. God’s burning eye is resting upon us when we kneel before 
the confessor. To deceive the confessor would be to deceive your- 
self. For you can only be absolved of those sins which you confess, 
and since one mortal sin can not be forgiven without all others like- 
wise being remitted, your sins remain when you wilfully conceal any 
one. You come forth from the confessional worse, more criminal 
than you entered. When not complete, confession does not give 
peace, but it begets remorse and anxiety. The sin hidden is as a 
thorn in the quick. Yet confession is not meant to be a torture. We 
need not rack our memory to obtain the exact number and all de- 
tails; if we proceed with due seriousness, as becomes such an im- 
portant matter, we may rest assured, even if one or the other sin 
should slip from our recollection, they are included in our confession 
and remitted; but we must disclose them in our next confession, if 
since remembered. 

Ah, but it is difficult to expose all one’s failings; to dig up those 
things, the very memory of which makes us blush; to speak of our 
disloyalty, our cowardice, our ungratefulness, our fickleness. 

We do not deny this. But does not sin deserve some punishment ? 
Well, the confusion incident to confession is the penalty of our 
trespasses and the beginning of atonement. And, after all, has the 
sinner a right to be proud; has he any claim to the reputation of a 
saint? And if he did not blush to commit sin, to stoop to gratify 
his very lowest passions, why should his delicacy be now spared in 
confession ? 

Our confession must be sincere. Let us put things as God sees 
them. Do not veil your sins, do not color or palliate them. We 
did not come to defend ourselves. How could we dare to contend 
with God? But will not the priest despise and loathe us? No, my 
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dear friend, he knows human frailty and the fascination of sin. 
No, he will not look down on his fallen brother. 

However, we should not use blunt and coarse expressions that 
savor of the street and figure in the conversation of lewd men. 
Especially in matters of the Sixth Commandment, a hint, a sugges- 
tion is enough. Do not offend the ear and the modesty of your 
confessor. Nor should you exaggerate your sins, they are bad 
enough as they are. Exaggeration in the number or quality of your 
sins may lead to serious errors in the direction of your conscience. 
He who lightly overstates the number of his sins proves that he 
little understands the enormity of even one single offense of God. 
Truth, moderation, modest reserve and soberness of expression 
should guard our lips when we confess our sins. 

And, lastly, our confession must be contrite. We are prostrate 
before the priest who is our judge. The consciousness of our guilt 
should weigh on our souls. We are criminals. We did not come 
to justify ourselves, but to accuse ourselves of our wrongdoing and 
to implore pardon. Confession is not a mere report of indifferent 
happenings; not a narration of things that do not affect us and our 
feelings. It must be a real self-accusation inspired by humility and 
contrition ; it should vibrate with subdued emotion; it should have 
the ring of vehement indignation in it; it should be broken by 
suppressed sighs and heavy with the unshed tears of the heart. We 
should confess our sins with a deep sense of shame, and experience 
the full bitterness of our disgrace. The tide of shame must rush 
to our cheeks, and our brow must be bent in utter confusion. Ah! 
well is it, when a man comes out of the confessional his cheeks 
aflame and his eyes cast down. Those glowing spots are the roses 
of spiritual health, the signs of conversion. But if we confess our 
sins without shame, we will again commit them. In confession the 
blunted feeling of modesty must again be restored to its former keen- 
ness and delicacy. Fear not, my brethren, when you are ashamed 
to confess your sin, for now you see its ugliness and you will yield 
to temptation no more. Overcome this false shame that would seal 
your lips; confess that disgraceful deed against yourself: and then 
ever remember this moment, this terrible struggle, this agony of 
shame, bitter as the agony of death; remember it when seduction 
would entice you to do or allow some dishonorable action that will 
make confession to you a torment and agony. Thus the thought of 
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confession will be to you a powerful antidote against sin, even as 
the thought of death and of the last judgment. 

II. A general confession extends over a longer period of time, 
and includes the matter which has been previously confessed. Some- 
times it is necessary. If for some reason or other a confession has 
been bad and sacrilegious, it must be repeated. If other con- 
fessions have followed upon a bad one, which has not been righted, 
all subsequent ones are unworthy, and must all likewise be reiter- 
ated. Should such an awful misfortune befall you, hasten to make 
good your confessions, that your guilt may not grow from day to 
day. Bad confessions lead to obduracy of the heart; the false shame 
increases and finally brings the wretched sinner to despair. 

In many cases a general confession, though not obligatory, may 
be very useful and salutary. It is good to review, from time to time, 
our past life, and to recall to our mind the failings of the past, in 
order to foster in us a spirit of humility. There are occasions that 
suggest naturally such a revision of the past. When preparing for 
first holy Communion, entering upon a new state of life, at a mission, 
the closing period of life should be thoroughly reviewed, corrected 
and definitely settled. Then we may start afresh undisturbed by 
scruples, with a new heart, a happy unconcern, and free from the 
gloom and shadows of former faults. It is a great thing to be able 
to leave the past behind and all its dark memories, and to begin life 
again, another man, with unbroken courage and with an unsullied 
soul. Well, my friends, a general confession affords us this golden 
opportunity, it strikes the balance of our past life, disfigured, per- 
haps, by many shortcomings, turns the leaf and puts before us a new, 
bright, clean page! 

There may be some sins of darker hue committed in bygone days, 
but never forgotten. It is well to weep over them again and again 
in a renewed confession, until their scarlet dyes fade and are 

leached by the tears of repentance. We recommend, therefore, to 
single out the grosser offenses of a past life and to reconfess them at 
stated intervals; for, though time may soften the sorrow for our 
sins, yet they should always remain a matter of regret, even as the 
grief for our dear departed ones haunts lingeringly the silent cham- 
bers of our memory. 

General confession has many other beneficial effects. It makes 
us realize how numerous the sins and thoughtless transgressions 
of a given period are. Thus it instils greater watchfulness into our 
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hearts and urges us to proceed more cautiously in our various deal- 
ings. It inflames our fervor, strengthens our good resolutions, and 
inspires us with a zeal for performing works of penance. It also 
purifies our heart more and more, and whets the conscience that 
has been dulled by frequent abuse. It supplies the defects and 
imperfections of former confessions. It silences the misgivings 
about the past, and gives calm and peace to our soul. And, then, 
the assurance and confidence with which we will look forward to 
the inevitable, severe account that we must render to our Master, 
after we have again and again made our reckoning with His author- 
ized representative on earth, who has acquitted us of all our debts: 
nothing will there be to make us falter on the threshold of the eternal 
gates and hesitate to meet the searching eye of the Most High. 

III. Though the essential effects of the holy Sacrament of Pen- 
ance flow spontaneously from its nature and inherent power, yet 
there remains ample room for the display of the personal influence 
of the confessor. The confessor is not only judge, but also friend, 
guide, counselor and spiritual physician of his penitents ; he not only 
imparts absolution, but instructs, encourages, warns, chides or com- 
forts as the case may be. One of his most important functions is to 
direct the penitent in the ways of virtue and to guard him against 
relapse. The greatest danger for the converted sinner is that he 
fall back into his evil habits. If left to himself he will readily be- 
come a prey of the delusions of his own heart; he will again fall 
under the spell of his former bad companions; he will be bewildered 
by the false maxims of the world, and trapped in the snares which 
the enemy of his salvation will lay for him; but, above all, he will 
become the victim of his natural fickleness and self-indulgence. He 
evidently needs a friend, a guide, firm, enlightened, unbribed, that 
will tell him the truth and will insist on his using the proper means 
of sanctification. He needs an adviser to correct the ideas of the 
world and the errors of passion. He needs a strict unrelenting dis- 
ciplinarian that will train him in the practise of virtue, that will 
deny him anything that would cause a relapse. All of these qualities 
are united in a good confessor. 

Everyone who wishes to overcome sin and advance in Christian 
perfection should seek a good and experienced confessor. This 
choice is by far more important than that of a family physician. 
Yet great care is exercised in the latter. Not every confessor, how- 
ever learned and zealous he be, will appeal to every penitent. Pray 
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fervently to the Holy Ghost that He may help you to find a discreet, 
saintly and enlightened confessor. The salutary influence of con- 
fession is greatly paralyzed, because penitents roam from one con- 
fessor to the other. Such penitents are not sincere; they only desire 
absolution, and do not care for instrutcion and direction; they do not 
earnestly intend to give up their sins and the occasion of sin. Yes, 
they fear the control of the regular confessor, his insistance on the 
correcticn of certain vices, and his uncompromising attitude toward 
the encroachments of their self-love. Regular confession to a steady 
confessor is the surest barrier against relapse and the strongest in- 
centive to a fervent and pure life. If you attach yourself to one 
confessor and invariably return to him, it will seem to you as though 
his eye were continually watching you and your actions. And this 
thought will be a powerful safeguard in the hour of temptation; it 
will put a happy restraint upon you and deter you from unbecoming 
and frivolous conduct. You will feel embarrassed to accuse your 
self of the same weakness and disloyalty to God and your holiest 
resolutions; and from this embarrassment a strong, vigorous, de- 
termined purpose of complete and serious amendment will be born. 

Thus, my dear friends, cling and adhere to one confessor, whom 
you can approach with full confidence. Open to him your heart; 
disclose to him not only your sins, but also your inclinations, your 
struggles, your temptations. Be candid. Trust him with child- 
like confidence. He will soon know your heart, better than you do 
yourself. He will detect the subtle artifices of passion, the threaten- 
ing dangers, the faint beginnings of vice. He will heal the wounds 
of your soul and patiently nurse the flickering taper of supernatural 
life in your breast, until it grows into a bright, energetic flame. 
Respect, obey and follow him, and he will be for you a celestial 
Raphael, and guide to heaven. 

Sincere Catholics do not look upon holy confession as a heavy bur- 
den and a rough yoke. It is regarded as a source of peace and a 
soothing balm for the heart. Who has not observed the anxiety and 
alarm of the sick before the arrival of the priest, and the wonderful 
calm and strong, peaceful trust, in the very face of death, after con- 
fession. The same benign influence is experienced by the healthy. 
Confession, indeed, does much to brighten our lives and to ease our 
heavy-laden and harassed hearts. We misinterpret the intention of 
Our Lord, if we only emphasize those features that shock the tender 
sensibilities of the human heart. Aye, holy confession is a humiliat- 
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ing accusation of our frailty and malice. But this is the bitter root, 
which brings forth the sweetest fruits. And holy confession is 
infinitely more; it is the Sacrament of confidence, which unburdens 
the soul, of paternal correction and instruction; of solace and en- 
couragement in the struggle against sin and temptation. May it be 
to you a source of strength and comfort in life; a solace in the 
hour of death and the pledge of eternal peace and happiness. Amen. 
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XVIII. INDULGENCES 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
—Matt. xvi, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Indulgences, an interesting subject for Catholics. Granted by 
the Church always, and always characteristic of her. Heresy opposed 
to them; ignorance not favorable; piety eager in pursuit of them. Their 
manifold utility. 

I. Their use refines faith by exercising it highly. Truths proposed 
and implied; summary of doctrines in doctrine of indulgences; frame 
of mind superinduced; theologian’s commendation. Church devotion;\ 
supernatural habit. 

II. Immediate value of indulgences, as seen by faith. Their defi- 
nition. Real remissions; real satisfactions. Need and existence illus- 
trated by God’s recorded dealings with man. Pardon, greatest good; but 
= of penalties, very desirable; good for us, for others, for God’s 
glory. 

III. Indirect results of indulgences, of great consequence. They 
favor acquisition and maintenance of state of grace; also freedom from 
venial sin; frequentation of the Sacraments, use of best devotions, etc. 

Conclusion.—Recommendation of saints to those who aspire to sanc- 
tity, to gain many indulgences; St Alphonsus and St. Leonard. Wisdom 
of profiting by power of the keys. 


Indulgences, as Catholics understand them, are interesting even 
for their history. They began to be granted very early, probably as 
early as the Power of the Keys began to be exercised. We have 
Scripture testimony that the Apostles remitted, in the person of 
Christ, the penalties of sin as well as its guilt (II Cor. ii, 10). In 
the martyr ages the suffering witnesses of Our Lord obtained 
alleviations of the severe canonical penances then imposed on those 
who had erred, endurance for the faith being offered to God in 
satisfaction. And when the great carnal revolt came in the sixteenth 
century, the explicit warfare was on what looked weak and unim- 
portant, on the Church’s method and power of granting extraordi- 
nary remissions. Then and always views and practises concerning 
indulgences may be taken as signs or tests of supernatural faith and 
thorough Catholicity. 

From a definition of the Council of Trent we learn that it is 
heresy to deny the Church’s power to grant indulgences, heresy also 
to deny their utility to the Christian people. The loosing on earth, 
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to which Our Lord commissioned His apostles and their successors, 
is always a reality, so precious a reality that it draws with it a cor- 
responding loosing in heaven. However, my brethren, even among 
ourselves there may be rather divergent ideas of indulgences, at 
least practical views that have divergent results. The gaining of 
them being neither of strict need nor of strict obligation in a Chris- 
tian life, their comparative importance is sometimes superficially 
concluded. Then, also, the theoretic uncertainty of the extent to 
which they, on any given occasion, are really gained, may be heard 
flippantly advanced as an excuse for neglecting them. But the 
Church’s action, my brethren, is always our surest standard, and 
her best children’s practise is our example. She makes much of 
indulgences, strongly urging us to profit by them. Her leading is 
followed by the faithful, especially by the most saintly of them—in 
imitation, indeed, of the canonized saints. They are eager and 
industrious in the pursuit of indulgences, and the visible consequence 
is great progress in piety and holiness. That such would be the 
fruit in any Catholic life, of profiting by the Church remissions, is 
to be expected from their very nature, for these, among other things, 
are true of them: they refine faith, they are immediately most valu- 
able, they have indirect results of precious consequence. 

I. In the first place we may consider how much and how well 
faith is exercised in the intelligent use of indulgences. This is a 
point of great practical importance, a point perhaps too little re- 
marked. For think, my brethren, what belief there is, belief, too, of 
the highest and most delicate kind in the appreciation of these 
supernatural privileges. When you set about gaining an indulgence, 
you implicitly say: I believe that satisfaction has to be made for sin 
even when its guilt is already forgiven, as Holy Scripture indicates 
and Christian sense suggests; I believe God demands that satisfac- 
tion, and so will require it hereafter if it be not made here; I believe 
He has given His Church power to satisfy, on certain conditions, for 
individual sinners by offering other satisfactions in place of theirs ; 
I believe she has in the merits of her divine Spouse, and of His 
saints, an inexhaustible treasury from which to draw these vicarious 
satisfactions. Good reason, then, has a great living theologian to 
affirm that the Catholic doctrine of indulgences is a kind of com- 
pendium of many most consoling doctrines; and for its effect on the 
Christian mind and temper, he adds: “It shows forth the immensity 
and the foulness of sin; it illustrates the infinity and the efficacy 
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of Christ’s merits; it manifests God’s most tender mercy and His 
generosity ; it shows how acceptable with Him are the just and how 
powerful ; it commends union among the faithful and mutual charity ; 
it excites the desire and the disposition to do penance; it promotes 
hatred of offenses and the conversion of offenders; it inflames zeal 
for souls and for the divine glory” (Lehmkuhl ii, 371). 

Now the frame of mind in which these beliefs and promptings put 
us, is a very desirable frame of mind, because a very Catholic one. 
We are turned to our mother, the Church, are looking into her face 
and listening to her. Her kind solicitude for us becomes better 
known and more esteemed ; we are glad to be in her hands, as should 
her trusting children. And notice, my brethren, how simply, how 
truly supernatural are such dispositions. The Catholic seeking to 
gain indulgences is confidently dealing in things invisible, in things 
altogether unworldly, altogether spiritual. He works and gets no 
earthly wages; he pays and is given no human receipt. He is au- 
thoritatively told that he will find a rich equivalent, a superabun- 
dantly surpassing value for his money, in the life to come, in heaven; 
and he is satisfied, he accepts the bargain. The gradual influence 
on his character and life of these soul transactions is truly, though 
hiddenly, wonderful; for his faith acquires a most practical fulness, 
even in details, and his sense of what appeareth not is strengthened 
and refined. 

II. The immediate value of indulgences, in themselves, ought 
to be evident to an instructed believer. Faith, certainly, is required 
‘in order to realize their value, as they are of things invisible; but 
that, of course, makes their substance not less but more real. Being 
of the soul and of God, of its more perfect relations with Him, they 
could not fail to have a most sacred reality. They are defined as 
remissions of the temporal punishment due to sin of which the guilt 
has been forgiven. As they are granted by ecclesiastical authority, 
they constitute no Sacrament, though they are very closely connected 
with several of the Sacraments, especially with the Sacrament of 
Penance. The immensity of the field which they cover may be esti- 
mated by the amount and the frequency of the sins of Christians, 
and by the magnitude of the penalties that those sins deserve. For 
every offense satisfaction is due, and has some time to be made. The 
Scripture exacting of the last farthing is an expression of God’s 
justice, and of the rightful balancing of works and rewards. With 
the forgiveness of guilt goes necessarily the remission of eternal 
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punishment ; for divine friendship, which is restored in that forgive- 
ness, Claims the forgiven one for heaven. But temporal punishments 
in satisfaction for sin’s outrages, and in repair of its damages, are 
still matter of course and order. Reasoning on the nature of wilful 
offenses, and on their treatment as between man and man, may well 
convince us that pains are due even when faults are forgiven. But 
we have a better way of arriving at a correct conclusion: we have 
the history of heaven’s merciful dealings with mankind. 

God, as you may recall, my brethren, forgave and punished, for- 
gave and punished, all down through the ages. He continues to do 
so at the present day; and He has explicitly revealed that the pains 
not borne by His wayward children in this life await them in the 
next. The straw and chaff and dross must meet the fire before the 
good grain is garnered and the pure gold is approved. 

Now forgiveness of guilt is itself so great an acquisition that 
some penitents may think of it alone, overlooking completely their 
many incurred and unpaid debts. In this they are not wise, nor 
very spiritual minded; nor is it likely they fully appreciate their 
past guilt. It is noticeable how the convert saints—of all degrees 
of conversion and of sanctity—turned and rushed to severely peni- 
tential practises. They seemed never satisfied with making satis- 
faction. They had sinned—what could they do to repair the damage! 
What could they do to forestall the inevitable accounting? Surely 
there must be some mistake in common sinners taking things so easy. 
It may even be questioned whether their concerning themselves so 
exclusively about pardon may not come from its comparative ease 
in the bountiful dispensation under which we live; whilst penance 
is put off, because of its real or imagined difficulty. But such shirk- 
ing would be useless, as payment would finally have to be made, 
and made, perhaps, with added interest because of the negligent 
delay. 

By these considerations we may, my brethren, begin to compre- 
hend what rich resources indulgences can prove to us. The effort 
to gain them is little, if at all, painful; and they, when gained, are 
satisfactory to an unlimited degree. True satisfaction they are also 
—a fact to be much insisted on—satisfactions to the justice and holi- 
ness of God. For they are no mere commutation of the Church’s 
imposed penances; they are rather a rich appropriation of works and 
merits from her treasury to our poor but divinely accepted credit. 
The value of this appropriation is to us incalculable. Our heavy 
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debts are admirably paid, and our friendship with our all holy Lord 
has, then, the fulness of there being nothing to stand between us. 
That we do not oftener think of this latter effect of gained indul- 
gences is surprising, considering that we do really love God. For 
to leave penalties due, when we might entirely erase them, is fool- 
ishly unfilial. Indulgences clear accounts and leave us due from 
our heavenly Father but caresses and new favors. 

Then, for others, for our departed brethren, how immediately 
valuable are not our applied indulgences! Holy Church empowers. 
us to offer nearly all the remissions we gain, by way oi suffrage, for 
the suffering souls in purgatory. They can not now help them- 
selves; but by our help they attain to the immediate possession of 
God, to the sight and enjoyment of Him. Such a fruit of our en- 
deavors can be fairly appreciated by those alone who have ex- 
perienced some longing for the sovereign good, or have gone deeply 
into the revealed wretchedness of waiting and expiating in the 
prison of the imperfect. Detention there is necessary, till satisfac- 
tion is fully made; but each moment’s retarded vision is like a lost: 
world of bliss. 

Another loss may escape the attention of some of us, though it. 
would enkindle the zeal of us all if we realized its regretableness. 
It is the loss of glory to God by the delay of those holy souls’ en- 
trance into heaven. They undoubtedly glorify Him by their patient 
process of purification, but not as they would by their songs of 
beatified praise. So our leaving them long in purgatory, when by 
applied indulgences we could send them home at once to heaven, 
is neglecting to procure God’s greater glory. What they in return 
would do for us if their earlier possession of beatitude were through 
our efforts, should also be included in our estimate of the immediate 
value of indulgences. 

III. In the third place, some indirect results of indulgences claim: 
our most attentive consideration. They are of really precious con- 
sequence. Whoever profits by an indulgence must be in the state 
of grace; and see, my brethren, what that implies. The state of 
grace is the highest quality any created being can possess. It is it 
that gives supernatural value to every just soul of man and every 
blissful spirit of angel. It is it that makes creatures fit for heaven, 
for it is it that makes them capable of friendship with their Creator.. 
And this supreme quality and state is had and maintained by every 
simplest Catholic who really gains an indulgence at least for him- 
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self. Why so? Because it is the most essential of all the condi- 
tions. If the works prescribed were not finished in the state of 
grace, there would be no remission; as the Church’s satisfactions 
are offered explicitly for the penalties due to forgiven sin. It is only 
God’s friends who are indulged. Not that we pretend to know, 
more than did St. Paul, that we are worthy of love instead of hatred ; 
but we confide in the ordinary means, taken prudently and in all 
good will. It is part of the business in hand to be free from mortal 
sin; and that Catholics commonly are so when they strive to gain 
an indulgence, we have strong assurance in their matter of fact 
sincerity. Here, then, is a necessary and an absolutely inestimable 
benefit resulting from so ordinary an act of piety. 

Notice further, my brethren, that you are not kept at a distance 
merely from mortal sin by the sensible pursuit of indulgences: you 
are also more and more disentangled from venial failings. You want 
to gain plenary indulgences, to gain them completely, and you keep 
in mind that you must repent of a sin before the pains due to it can 
be effaced. Hence you try to repent of all your sins howsoever 
venial. Disliking to have the penalty over you, you much more 
dislike to have the fault on you; and thus you advance in the tender 
purity of conscience that spreads the glow of heaven over a lowly 
Christian life. Indeed, many of the common faithful, by a thrifty 
attention to indulgences, are drawn to higher paths of perfection 
than they at all suspect. So are men still happily taken in the nets 
that hang from the Fisherman’s boat. 

Another solid advantage which invariably results from the in- 
dulgence-seeking habit, must be patent to everyone. It is that the 
Sacraments are thereby more frequented. This result holy Church 
keeps plainly in view, since she so usually makes Confession and 
Communion a principal condition; and were there no other result 
this one alone would suffice to render the practise of indulgences 
valuable beyond expression. Of course, it may be said that Sacra. 
ments should be received for their own sake, for the grace of God 
which they contain and impart, and not for the accompanying remis- 
sion of temporal punishments. Excellently true though this is, it is 
still but a partial truth. For one object does not exclude the other, 
rather is its attractive and most potent occasion. Nor is it anything 
either unusual or defective in Catholic practise to be drawn to great 
things by minor circumstances. The “cords of Adam” are various 
and variously blessed. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
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1 wish I could say confidently to you, in conclusion, my brethren, 
what great preachers of Catholic devotion formerly said to the 
people. You want to be saints, they said, then gain all the in- 
dulgences you can. To both St. Alphonsus Liguori and St. Leon- 
ard of Port Maurice is this advice attributed. That wisely zealous 
guides of souls should indicate this simple course, need not sur- 
prise us. Even the few considerations we have been making on the 
utility of indulgences would lead us to the conclusion that they are 
exceedingly to be sought. 

See well, then, my brethren, what assets you draw from these 
Church treasures. Let no part of the Power of the Keys be unexer- 
cised in your behalf as it was all given for your need and for your 
more abundant salvation. You are never more sensible that the 
Church is your mother than when you are profiting of her compas- 
sion; nor can you much need reminding that having her in practise 
as your mother is an unfailing way of having God as your Father. 
All virtues accompany the devotion of indulgences, beginning with 
divine ones, as we have seen concerning faith. Good works, too, are 
both their means and their effect, they themselves often consti- 
tuting a work of mercy of unsurpassed excellence. Meantime they 
keep souls engaged with what is best and highest in devotion: with 
the mysteries of Our Lord and His mother; with Masses, Sacra- 
ments and crosses; with rosaries, scapulars, shrines; with alms, 
fastings, prayers—with all, in a word, that the Spirit-led Church 
most fondly proposes and most ardently recommends. In fact, of 
indulgences, as of heavenly wisdom, may it be said that they are an 
infinite treasure to men, by which they that use them become the 
friends of God. 
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XIX. EXTREME UNCTION, AND, THE SPIRITUAL CARE 
OF THE SICK 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


“It is appointed for men once to die.—Hebr. ix, 2 


SYNOPSIS.—Death is certain and terrible; on it depends man’s eternity. 
Infinite goodness of Christ in providing man with all the helps he needs 
from his birth to his last hour. I. Extreme Unction the Sacrament of 
the dying. II. Spiritual care of the sick and dying. 

I. Extreme Unction—The object or end of the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. It is a real Sacrament. It is a medicine for both soul and 
body. Who may and may not receive it. To be administered only once 
in the same spell of sickness. Dispositions required for its weception. 
Very sinful to neglect it. The minister and ceremonies of Extreme Unc- 
tion. Tis effects. 

II. Spiritual Care of the Sick and Dying.—Charity toward our 
neighbor is of two kinds, corporal and spiritual. Works of mercy 
rewarded by Christ as if done to Himself. Sickness, a punishment of 
sin, and yet a great blessing! First spiritual care of the sick consists 
in ‘removing whatever endangers their salvation. Beware of certain 
physicians! The sick to be exhorted to patience and resignation. What 
to do for invalids, for various kinds of sick persons. How and when to 
summon the priest. How to administer private baptism. Preparations to 
be made for the reception of the last Sacraments. How to help the sick 
who are very low, who are in their agony. How God will reward those 
who spiritually care for the sick. 


Death is so certain that no sane person has ever denied or doubted 
it. Death spares no one. The moment or hour of death is indeed 
terrible, for on it depends man’s eternity. He who dies in the state 
of grace will enjoy an eternity of perfect happiness in heaven. Fle 
who dies in the state of mortal sin shall be doomed forever to the 
endless torments and misery of hell. As death comes but once for 
each man, there can be no remedy for a bad death. Hence it be- 
hooves us to spare no pains, to make every exertion, to use every 
means in our power that we may die a good death, worthy of a 
Christian. 

The infinite love of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for man- 
kind manifests itself to us in every way during the whole course of 
our life. At our first entrance into this world He has provided the 
Sacrament of Baptism for our spiritual birth and regeneration, 
making us thereby children of His heavenly Father, and uniting us 
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closely to Himself as members of His mystical body, the Church. 
During our whole life, besides numberless special graces to supply 
our spiritual wants in all circumstances, He imparts to us in the 
other Sacraments powerful helps to sanctify ourselves more and 
more, and to persevere in His grace and friendship. And when 
the formidable hour of death approaches, and our enemies are about 
to make a last strenuous effort to bring about our ruin we may make 
use of a special Sacrament, the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
to strengthen us in that emergency, to enable us to obtain a final 
victory over our enemies, and to become forever united with Him 
in the ineffable joys of heaven. Let us this day consider: 1, the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, and, 2, how we should spiritually 
assist the sick and the dying that they may draw profit from their 
illness and obtain the grace of a truly Christian death. 

I. The Sacrament of Extreme Unction.—The Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction was instituted by Our Lord Jesus Christ to purify 
the dying, to strengthen them in their last combat, to enable them 
to pass through their agony with Christian fortitude, and if profit- 
able to their soul, to restore health to their body. 

Extreme Unction has all the requisites of a Sacrament. First, it 
was instituted by our divine Saviour Himself, as may be easily in- 
ferred from the language used by St. James when speaking of this 
Sacrament. He says: “Is any one sick among you? Let him bring 
in the priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick man, and the Lord shall raise him up, and if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him” (James v, 14, 15). From these 
inspired words of St. James it is clear that he speaks of the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, and that this Sacrament confers grace 
of itself. But this it could not do unless it were instituted by the 
author of grace Himself, Jesus Christ, who alone can so attach 
grace to sign or action. 

In the next place we have in Extreme Unction a visible sign—the 
oil solemnly blessed for the sick by the bishop at Mass on Holy 
Thursday, and the anointing with it of the five senses of the sick 
with the prescribed formula designating what is being done by the 
priest. Finally, as we see from the words of St. James, in Extreme 
Unction there is an invisible grace, special to this Sacrament, that 
is conferred on the sick by the application of the visible sign to the 
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senses of the sick. This grace consists in a certain remission of 
sins and other spiritual effects. 

The Church in her Ritual tells us that the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is a salutary medicine not only for the soul, but also for 
the body of the sick who are in danger of death. It directs the 
priest to administer it to them while they are still in possession of 
their senses, so that they may derive greater fruits from it by their 
faith and piety. It should usually be preceded by the confession of 
the sick person and the reception of the holy Viaticum. 

Extreme Unction is to be administered only to those members: 
of the Church who are in danger of death from sickness. Persons 
not baptized, or not members of the Church, can not receive this 
Sacrament ; nor children who have not yet attained the age of reason. 
In practise it should be administered to children over six years of 
age who are in danger of death. It should be administered to those 
aged persons having no particular disease, but whose failing strength 
shows that death may carry them off at any moment. It should be 
administered to the dangerously sick and dying, even though they be 
unconscious, especially if they have been practical Catholics, and 
even if they have been remiss and negligent in the practise of their 
religious duties, so long as they have not in health denied the faith. 

Extreme Unction may be administered only once in the same 
spell of sickness. There are diseases that usually are of long stand- 
ing, and that bring the patient several or even many times to death’s 
door before ending fatally; for instance, consumption, heart disease. 
One day, or one moment the sick person shows symptoms of ap- 
proaching death, and in a day or even a few hours, rallies again 
and is soon out of danger. A few weeks, a few months later, the 
same person seems again on the verge of death from the very same 
disease. Extreme Unction may and should be administered at every 
fresh spell or relapse into the danger of death. 

Extreme Unction, being a Sacrament of the living, should be 
received in the state of grace. Hence the sick person should, if 
able, previously make his confession and receive the Sacrament of 
Penance. Extreme Unction is not of absolute necessity for salva- 
tion, but it would be very sinful for a dangerously sick person 
wilfully to neglect receiving so great a means of salvation, and for 
the priest failing to administer it through wilful neglect. 

Extreme Unction can be administered only by those invested with 
the priesthood. In fact, it is a function pertaining not to every 
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priest, but to the parish priest of the sick person, or his assistant. 
The Church has prescribed diverse beautiful ceremonies for its 
administration. The priest first sprinkles the room, the sick person 
and the persons present, with holy water, and recites appropriate 
prayers. The Confiteor is then recited, during which the sick per- 
son should make acts of contrition, of confidence in God’s mercy, and 
of resignation to His holy will. The priest then dips his right thumb 
into the blessed oil and with it anoints first the eyes, then the ears, 
then the nostrils, then the closed lips, then the palms of the hands, 
and finally the soles of the feet of the sick person, saying at each 
anointing: “By this holy unction and by His own most tender 
mercy, may the Lord forgive thee whatever sins thou hast com- 
mitted with thy sight—with thy hearing—with thy smell—with thy 
taste and speech—with thy touch—with thy steps.’ During this 
time the sick persons should interiorly join the priest in asking God’s 
forgiveness for the many sins he committed during life with the 
senses and organs of his body. We can see from this why this 
Sacrament, which is especially a Sacrament of prayer, should be 
administered to the sick while they are still in possession of all 
their faculties, that, joining in the prayers, they may derive greater 
benefit therefrom. In case the sick person is already in his agony 
and is actually dying, the ceremonies may be greatly curtailed, even, 
if necessary, to a single anointing and a single formula. 

Extreme Unction produces many salutary effects. In the first 
place, it cleanses the soul from the remains of sin, uneasiness, 
worry of mind, tepidity and sloth, which, on account of the more or 
less insidious and violent temptations of the evil one at the hour of 
death, may prove greatly dangerous to the salvation of the sick 
person. In the second place, Extreme Unction imparts to the dying 
calmness, resignation, courage and confidence in the divine mercy. 
Thirdly, it purifies the soul of venial sins, and in certain cases it 
indirectly cleanses it of mortal sins; for instance, when from various 
causes, such as unconsciousness, speechlessness, the priest’s ignor- 
ance of the language of the sick person, the latter can not confess; 
also, if the sick person be in the state of mortal sin without being 
aware of it. Fourthly, Extreme Unction imparts to the sick person 
strength and patience to bear his pains and to give up his life 
willingly to God. Fifthly, “Blessed oil,” says St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
“has the power not only to burn away the vestiges of sin and purify 
the soul, but also to put to flight the invisible power of the evil one.” 
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Finally, if expedient to the soul of the sick person, Extreme Unction 
contributes to restore the health of his body. For this reason also 
Extreme Unction should not be deferred too long, otherwise it will 
hardly be able, without evident miracle, which no one has a right 
to expect, to contribute to the restoration of the actually dying 
person to health. Every priest who has been in the active ministry 
for a number of years can testify to the restoration to health of 
persons who were sick beyond recovery by the reception of the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

We should be grateful to God for having made us members of the 
Catholic Church, in which there are so many helps to salvation not 
only during life, but especially at the last hour, enabling us to die 
in His grace and friendship with the firm hope of sharing His own 
happiness in heaven for all eternity. 

II. The Spiritual Care of the Sick.—It is in our power to prac- 
tise charity toward the sick in two ways—by attending to their 
bodily wants and by assisting them in their spiritual wants. Our 
divine Saviour will at the last judgment declare worthy of heavenly 
reward those who, for His sake, performed corporal works of mercy 
toward the needy, among whom He makes special mention of the 
sick, because He considers these works as done to Himself, saying: 
“Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least 
brethren, you did it to me” (Mat. xxv, 40). The Church grants an 
indulgence of forty days to those who, through motives of charity, 
visit the sick. How many religious orders and congregations devote 
themselves to works of corporal mercy, and care for almost every 
ill to which mankind is subject, and practise therein the most heroic 
virtue, and are therefore a subject of wonder and admiration to 
even the enemies of our holy religion! While performing the 
corporal works of mercy, they profit by every opportunity to min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of the sick. And how many careless 
Catholics and great sinners even, hardened in crime, they are the 
means of converting and of helping to die a holy death, and how 
many non-Catholics do they not bring to the true fold, thus assisting 
them in securing their salvation! Thus, with God’s help, they are 
instrumental in saving multitudes of persons, who, but for them, 
would be eternally lost! The ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the sick is as far more noble and more important than attending to 
their bodily wants, as the soul and eternity are above the corruptible 
body and this material and transitory world. What treasures of 
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merit may we not lay up for ourselves in heaven if, when there is 
occasion, we care for the spiritual wants of the sick in our family, 
of those under our charge, without neglecting to minister to their 
‘bodily wants. 

Sickness, the usual forerunner of death, came into the world as a 
‘punishment of sin, and should be accepted as such. Although it is, 
in this sense, a punishment, yet, under another aspect it may be a 
real blessing productive of many benefits. How many, who for 
years lived far from God, slaves to sinful habits, in total disregard of 
their salvation, and who would otherwise never repent or amend their 
life and thus die miserably in their sins, are thoroughly converted on 
a bed of sickness, which brings them back to their senses and to 
God, and rescues them from eternal perdition! If we thus look upon 
‘sickness and sufferings in the light of faith, we shall clearly see 
that they are not real evils, but real blessings of God’s goodness and 
‘mercy. 

The first spiritual care of the sick consists in removing from them 
what may prove injurious to their salvation, such as evil companions, 
‘bad books and papers, and the like. Also weapons and other means 
of destruction from those who may in some way or other be inclined 
to despondency, or are subject to temptations of self-destruction. 
In many cases a particular care should be taken in choosing a con- 
scientious physician. How many physicians, for the sake of filthy 
lucre, do and prescribe things to their patients which are directly 
opposed to the divine law and cry to heaven for vengeance! 
Others, through a pretense of not exciting or frightening the sick 
person, prevent the priest being called, at least in time to pre- 
‘pare the sick for death, and thus endanger his salvation. Others, 
under the plea of calming, quieting pain, of prolonging the life 
of the sick, place them constantly under the influence of nar- 
‘cotics, and thus render them unfit and unable to realize their 
dangerous state and to prepare to render an account of their life 
before the judgment seat of Christ. The principal question with 
the sick and dying is not how to escape pain, but how to prepare 
to meet their God. Hence you must never allow physicians to 
exercise on the sick of your family or those intrusted to your care, 
such diabolical cruelty as to rob them of the power of making use 
of their last chance of salvation. 

Care should be taken to exhort the sick to bear their pains and 
discomforts with patience—that virtue which is so necessary, but 
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so seldom practised. Tell them to say: “O Lord, give me patience; 
Mary and mother, help me to bear these pains. My God, thy will be 
done, and not mine. I accept all these sufferings as a penance for 
my sins, which have deserved hell, and for which thou, O Jesus, 
hast undergone fearful torments and a most cruel death. O Lord, 
‘punish me now in thy love and mercy, but spare me in eternity.” 

As to persons whose sickness is not dangerous and only of very 
short duration, there is no necessity of sending for the priest. If 
the illness be chronic and keeps the sick person from leaving the 
house, the priest should be called to administer to him his Easter 
duties, and the Sacrament of Penance and holy Communion every 
month, or at least four or five times a year. To those sick persons 
who have neglected the practise of their religion, the priest should 
‘be summoned long before the sickness becomes dangerous, so that 
they may have time sufficient to return sincerely to God and prepare 
well for their last hour. When there is good reason to summon the 
priest to attend a sick person, it should be done in the day time as 
‘far as possible, nor should the priest be compelled, where there is no 
immediate danger, to lay important duties aside. When the severe 
illness comes on suddenly, or when there is immediate danger of 
death, then there must be no delay in sending at once for the priest. 
Care should, however, be taken that the messenger be capable of 
giving an intelligent account of the sick person and his illness, so 
that the priest may come better prepared to make the necessary 
ministrations. Every Catholic should know how to baptize newly 
‘born children in danger of death when the priest can not be had in 
time. Pour any natural water on the head while saying: “I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
‘Ghost.” 

If the sick person is to receive the last Sacraments, the room and 
bed should be clean ; all unbecoming and worldly things should be re- 
moved. A small table covered with a white cloth, on which a crucifix 
is placed between two blessed candles, with holy water, and a tumbler 
-of water and a spoon; near by a basin of water with soap and towel 
to wash the priest’s hands. Care should be taken to help the sick per- 
‘son to prepare to receive the Sacraments worthily, by reading to him 
from a prayer-book or suggesting acts of faith, hope and charity, 
contrition, patience, resignation, conformity with God’s holy will in 
accepting his pains and death itself; also acts of longing for holy 
Communion, and for the endless joys of heaven. After the 
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administration of the last Sacraments help the sick person to make 
acts of faith and thanksgiving, of self-offering, as also others acts 
similar to those made or suggested before their reception. If the 
sick persons lingers for days and is perfectly conscious, a little pious 
reading, for instance, of the Passion of Our Lord from the Gospel 
will fill him with sentiments of divine love and resignation to the 
divine Will. 

If the sick person is very low avoid all worldly and unprofitable 
conversation ; exclude persons visiting out of idle curiosity, or who 
may be a cause of sin to the sick. Let only those be in the room 
whose presence is necessary or really useful. From time to time 
suggest pious thoughts, pious aspirations, such as these: “How 
little I endure here, I a sinner, in comparison to Jesus Christ dying 
amid cruel torments on the Cross; there was no one to give Him 
any relief, a drink of water, or a kind word; and here I am ina 
comfortable bed, with every relief that those who love me can give 
me!” Say some times to the sick person: “You can not find rest 
or comfort; have a little patience, and you will obtain a rest of 
happiness in heaven!” Say: “O my Jesus, give me patience to 
bear my pains for the love of thee who hast died for me, and as 
a penance for my sins. I am willing to suffer as much and as long 
as it may please thee, but help me to be patient; I unite my suffer- 
ings and my death with thy passion and death on the Cross.” Tell 
the sick person how great merit he can gain by an entire resigna- 
tion, saying: “My Lord, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Inspire 
him with confidence in the divine mercy by mentioning how Jesus 
forgave repentant sinners, such as the publican, Mary Magdalen, 
the penitent thief; how He died to save them, and that we should 
therefore place all our confidence in His merits, and also in the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin, given to us as our mother by 
Jesus Christ himself in His last will. 

When the sick person nears his end give him repeatedly the 
crucifix to kiss; show him an image of Mary, repeat in his hearing: 
“My God, I believe in thee, I believe all that the Catholic Church 
teaches, and I wish to die in her faith; my God, I hope in thee; my 
God, I love thee with all my heart; I love my neighbor as myself, 
and for the love of thee I forgive all who may have injured me, 
and ask forgiveness of all whom I may have injured. My God, 
forgive me my many sins; I am sorry for them, and with the help- 
of thy grace I will sin no more. Accept my sufferings and my death: 
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-as an atonement for them. Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I give you my 
heart and soul; Jesus, Mary and Joseph, assist me in my last 
agony; Jesus, Mary and Joseph, may I breath forth my soul with 
you in peace.” When the agony is on, place the blessed candle in 
his hand, sprinkle him and the room with holy water from time to 
time, to expel the spirits of darkness hovering around him to make 
their last efforts to cause him to sin, and keep on whispering in his 
ear the holy names of Jesus and Mary, while the prayers for the 
departing soul are being recited. Do not cease until he has breathed 
forth his last gasp, and the soul has left the body, to be ushered 
before its sovereign Judge, for its final account, on which depends 
its eternal lot! O death! how terrible art thou! 

If we thus strive to help the sick and dying to save their soul, 
God in His mercy will, as a due reward, not fail to send you similar 
‘help in your last moments to enable you to appear before Him well 
prepared for your great final account. You may rest assured that 
your charity will be richly rewarded, for, says He who is to be our 
Judge: “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these, 
my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. xxv, 40). 
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XX. HOLY ORDERS 
BY THE VERY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


“For every high priest taken from among men is ordained for men in the 
things that appertain to God that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for 
.sins.’—Heb. v, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Holy Orders is the Sacrament instituted for 
the perpetuation of the spiritual life and activity of the Church. The! 

; priesthood 1s the essential order imparted. By Holy Orders the priest 

| 4s constituted the minister of the people, and the minister of God. 

| I. The priest is the minister of the people. Sacrifice is the highest 

* form of worship—as the religion of Christ ts embodied in a wisible 
society, so it has a visible sacrifice. The priest acts in the name of the 

|  Church—in his person we are all represented. 

‘ JI. The priest is the mimister of God. Through his power God 
places at our disposal the Victim for the Sacrifice. By the priest God dis- 
penses to us the other gifts of salvation—Fatth, or divine truth—the 
life of his soul in Baptism—the resurrection of the soul in Penance— 
strength and comfort in Extreme Unction—by the priest He gives us 
Himself in the Holy Communion. 

III. Relation of the other orders to the priesthood. 
Conclusion. 


The grace of God, through Jesus Christ, is the life.of the Chris- 
tian soul and the life of that society of souls established by Jesus 
Christ which we call the Church. To generate, strengthen and 
preserve that life in the individual and in the society Christ insti- 
tuted the Sacraments as the channels of special forms of that grace, 
to meet the great occasions and needs of the soul. Two of these 
Sacraments have for their object to propagate and continue, through- 
out the passing generations of men, the divine society itself. One 
of these is Matrimony; the other is Holy Orders. Holy Orders is a 
Sacrament, for, under visible signs employed in ordination, a special 
grace is conveyed; what the nature of that grace is we shall con- 
sider in this instruction. 

There are, as you know, several steps or grades to be successively 
received in the Sacrament of Holy Orders: four introductory ones, 
called minor orders; two others, approaching more intimately to 
the priesthood itself, and the episcopate. Now the soul of all is the 
priesthood ; to it the others are related as to the center; for in it the 
others exist. The priesthood is, too, one may say, the very heart 
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of the Church, from whose action the life-giving grace of Christ. 
is circulated through all her members. The Society of Jesus Christ, 
the Church, is the union of God and His people. That union finds 
itself completed in the office of the priesthood. The priest is at 
once the man of the people and the man of God. Let us examine 
under these two aspects the office to which he is chosen and ordained 
by the Sacrament of Holy Orders. The priest is the man of the 
people; their agent, to borrow the phrase of St. Paul in the things: 
that appertain to God. 

I, What we call religious worship consists in acknowledging, by 
suitable actions, internal and external, the majesty, power, holiness. 
of the Almighty, and our complete dependence on Him, as our 
creator and our end. Among all the various external actions which: 
man employs to embody that worship, the most universal, the most 
significant is that called sacrifice. Sacrifice of various kinds was 
the chief element of worship in the ancient law which God gave to: 
the Israelites, to instruct them how they should honor Him in a way 
pleasing to Himself. These sacrifices consisted of the fruits of the 
earth, and of animals which were consumed in order to testify that 
He in whose honor they were offered up is the sovereign law of 
heaven and earth, the Master of life and death. But the Old Law 
was in every way imperfect; all its rites and ceremonies were but 
figures of the new covenant of the Gospel. Its various sacrifices: 
‘were but foreshadowings of the one great sacrifice of the New 
Law. You know what that sacrifice is. Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, offered Himself up, once for all, on the altar of the Cross, as a 
sufficient expiation for all men throughout the ages; a victim per- 
fectly worthy of the infinite majesty and holiness of God. There- 
after it was impossible that ever again the blood of sheep or oxen 
could be pleasing to the Almighty. The only sacrifice worthy of the 
New Testament was the one holy unspotted victim offered up by 
the Saviour himself. But, then, was the religion that He established: 
to be deprived of the chief element of divine worship? No; for, as 
you know, Our Lord provided at His Last Supper that the supreme 
sacrifice which He was to offer on the morrow, from the Cross of 
Calvary, should continue to be offered up daily, in His Church, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, till the end 
of time. As His religion was to be embodied in a living visible 
society, so it should have a living visible priesthood to offer up a 
living visible sacrifice. When He had given His Apostles His 
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body and the chalice of His blood, that was to be shed for them 
and for many to the remission of sins, He appointed them priests, 
to continue the mystical sacrifice. “Do this in commemoration of 
me.” And in virtue of the Sacrament of Holy Orders that power 
is handed down in the Church from man to man, from generation 
to generation. 

Christ continues as the invisible High Priest to offer the Holy 
Mass to God; His visible representative on earth is the priest, who 
at the same time is the representative of the people, on whose behalf 
the sacrifice is carried out. He is not merely chosen and appointed ; 
he is consecrated by the Sacrament which imparts to him a share in 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ. This character is not something 
merely attached to his personality, as an office; it enters into and 
forms a feature of his very soul, never to be effaced in time or 
eternity. No wonder that the Church has surrounded the ordina- 
tion of a priest with the most impressive ceremonies of her ritual. 
While the candidate lies prostrate before the altar, the clergy and 
the people raise their voices to implore the mercy and grace of God 
for the chosen one, that he may worthily receive the great com- 
mission from on high. The Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, is invoked 
to come down upon him. As the rite proceeds, the bishop addresses 
him solemn warning and weighty counsel, reminding him of the 
tremendous mysteries he will handle in his new office. Bishop and 
assistants implore the Almighty to bless, to sanctify and to conse- 
crate the man to the service of the things of heaven. As external 
signs of the Sacrament of Holy Orders, the instruments of the 
sacrifice are placed in his hands, and the bishop’s hand is extended 
over him. The power of consecrating and offering the Holy Mass 
is communicated to him, as it was by the Saviour himself to the 
Apostles. Finally he is endowed with the power to forgive sins. 
Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you forgive they are forgiven. 
Then, when the ordination is completed, this member of the Church 
is constituted her minister, the agent of his brethren, to represent 
them and act in their name in the things of God. “For every high 
priest taken from among men is ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins” 
(Heb. v, 1). Henceforth, as he stands at the altar to perform the 
great sacrifice, he will not be a mere private individual ; he will be the 
public minister and representative of the entire Christian family. 

He takes in his hands the divine Victim, and in the name of the 
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entire Church, with her head, Jesus Christ, presents it, sacrifices it 
before the throne of the Most High. While the sacrifice of the 
Mass is the same sacrifice as that of the Cross, repeated in a 
mystical manner, yet in regard to the position of the Church there 
is a difference between the two. The sacrifice of the Cross was 
offered up by Jesus Christ alone; in the action of that sacrifice the 
Church had no active part. But in the Mass the Church does partici- 
pate in the sacrificial action. It is her sacrifice to God; it is her 
gift, which has been placed at her disposal by her divine Founder in 
order that she may be able to present to the Creator a worship 
worthy of His infinite majesty. Now the Church, made up of an 
immense number of persons, must act through individuals as her 
agents or representatives; and the priest is the agent of the Church 
acting in her name as he celebrates the sacred mysteries. Just as 
the act of a ruler or of an ambassador is the act of the nation which 
he represents, so the sacrificial action of the priest is the act of us 
all in our character as members of the Church of Jesus Christ. She 
and you all act by his hand, pray with his lips. Listen to the prayers 
of the Mass and you will observe that the priest is not using the 
words “I” and “my,” but “me” and “our” and “us.” At the be- 
ginning of the collect he says: “Let us pray.” Opening the 
Canon or most solemn part of the Mass he prays: “We humbly be- 
seech thee, most merciful Father, that thou wouldst vouchsafe to 
accept and bless these gifts, this holy unspotted sacrifice which in 
the first place we offer thee for thy holy Catholic Church.” 
Whether a congregation be present or not, while exercising his 
office the priest speaks for us all and is the personification of all; 
one person in whom all are united. If the ruler or ambassa- 
dor of a country be great because the country is great, how high 
is the priestly dignity of Him in whose person is united the entire 
Church throughout the world! of him who, chosen from among men, 
is anointed and consecrated to treat with God in the name of all 
his brethren, and who is received and approved by God as an ac- 
ceptable person duly qualified to discharge this majestic office. 

II. While Holy Orders consecrate the priest to be the represen- 
tative of the people before God, it constitutes him at the same time 
to be the coadjutor or agent of God toward men. “Let a man so 
account of us,” says St. Paul, “as of the minister of Christ, and the 
dispensers of the mysteries of God” (I Cor. iv, 1). The priest, as 
we have seen, is the representative of the people as he stands at the 
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altar to celebrate the holy sacrifice of the Mass; and from this 
aspect of his function his dignity surpasses that attached to any 
other human office. But it is immeasurably enhanced by the role 
which, in the same sublime action, he plays as the minister and 
representative of God. In order that his religion and his people 
might forever be provided with a worthy sacrifice which should be 
pleasing to God, even though God had already received on the altar 
of the Cross a Victim that for the future disqualified all other vic- 
tims, the products of the earth, from being any longer suitable gifts 
to lay upon the altar—Jesus Christ in His boundless love bequeathed 
Himself, His living personality, Body and Blood, to be at the dis- 
posal of His Church in order that her worship of the Almighty 
might be perfect and wholly acceptable to God. Christ, indeed, 
having died once, dieth now no more. Nevertheless, by a mystery 
of His omnipotence He continues in the Mass that same sacrifice 
which, in blood and death, was consummated on Calvary. He 
sitteth in glory at the right hand of the Father. Yet, by the power 
which He imparted to His Apostles, and which flows in an un- 
broken channel down the ages, in virtue of the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, to the priest to-day, the minister of God pronounces the 
awful words of consecration; and, forthwith, the Lamb of God, 
slain for the sins of the world, is present on the altar. The words 
of God’s minister pierce the heavens and the Son of God obeys the 
call of man, who is His representative. In the Old Testament we 
read of the encounter of Elias with the false prophets. That man 
of God laid his gift on the stone, raised his eyes and voice to heaven, 
imploring God to vouchsafe to give a sign in favor of His servant. 
Immediately, to the astonishment of the bystanders, flames shot 
down from the skies and consumed the victim. This wonder sinks 
into insignificance when compared to the answer which God makes 
to the call of the priest. He sends not fire to consume the host, but 
He sends down once more His only beloved Son to be the holy, 
unspotted Host, to be raised again from earth to heaven, to bring 
down, in return, mercy and grace on the children of men. At the 
words of the Blessed Virgin: “Be it done unto me according to thy 
word,” the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, descended on 
this earth; the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. At the 
words of the priest, not once, but day after day, year after year, 
all over the world, the Word clothed in the flesh which He drew 
from His immaculate mother, descends among us, bestows Himself 
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on us, that for us and for all the faithful, living and dead, we may 
have an offering worthy to present before the throne of the Eternal 
Majesty. 

What are the other gifts of God which His minister dispenses? 
The first is divine truth and doctrine. Faith, as the Apostle says, 
comes from hearing; and how shall men hear unless there be a 
preacher? And how shall any preach unless they be sent? The 
commission to preach was given by Christ to His Apostles. “Go 
forth and teach the nations.” By the grace of Holy Orders the 
priest shares in that commission; in that Sacrament he is ordained 
to dispense the truths of faith and expound the precepts of Christ’s 
law to the people. The human qualifications of the preacher may 
be brilliant or they may be mediocre, but it is not from his human 
gifts that he derives his authority. It is in virtue of the imposition 
of hands in the Sacrament of Holy Orders that he can stand before 
his people, to lay down the law of Christian life with the all-power- 
ful sanction: “Thus saith the Lord”. It is that same power which 
authorizes him to apply to himself the declaration of Christ: “My 
doctrine is not my doctrine, but the doctrine of him that sent me.” 
Thus the priest is God’s minister, who in His name enables us to 
fulfil the first condition of salvation, which is to know God, to 
learn the truths which He has revealed in order that we may 
worthily live in His service and love. 

Live in the service of God. To do so we must participate in His 
own life, which is communicated to us by the grace of Jesus Christ. 
A new-born child is brought to the priest. The infant is alive 
indeed with the life of the earth, but he is as yet unborn to God. 
The priest is the dispenser of the divine life of faith; he baptizes 
the infant; a transformation is operated in that soul; it is marked 
for time and eternity with a stamp indicating that it has become 
a member of Christ’s family and following. By the operation of 
God’s minister the child is reborn to the kingdom of heaven. 

When in later years that soul, by the suicidal act of mortal sin, 
has killed the divine life within it, the dispenser of the mysteries of 
God again intervenes to restore the dead soul. The man kneels 
before him in the Sacrament of Penance. The priest says: “I 
absolve thee” in the name of the blessed Trinity. As Lazarus in 
his sepulchre heard the voice of the Master, so the dead soul feels 
once more the life of grace within it; it comes forth from the 
sepulchre of everlasting death and lives again to God. 
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When the man approaches the term of his earthly journey, and 
is about to enter on the last dark struggle, the minister of God 
has another gift of divine mercy to impart for the occasion. He 
administers the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, to cleanse the soul 
and strengthen it for the passage, and in the name of God he bids 
it set forth in holy hope to meet its Redeemer and its Judge: “Go 
forth, Christian soul.” 

Finally, the supreme gift of God, which He bestows on us by 
the hands of His minister, is not merely His grace, but Himself, 
the author of grace. Here He reaches, as it were, the utmost that 
His mercy can perform. The priest, in His name, places on our 
tongue the living Bread that came down from heaven; the Body 
and Blood of the Saviour to be the food of our souls here and the 
pledge of immortality. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath life everlasting, and I will raise him up on the last day” 
(John vi, 55). And having given us, through the priest, this final 
gift He may say to us: “What more could I have done for you 
that I have not done?” 

III. Besides the order of the priesthood there are, as you know, 
other grades or orders, which, however, all relate to the priest- 
hood and converge around it as their center. Each of them ordains 
the recipient to exercise some function that appertains to the 
eucharistic sacrifice. In what are called the minor orders, the 
porter is appointed to open and close, and see to the decency of 
the visible temple of wood and stone. The lector, or reader, pre- 
pares the invisible temples of souls by instructing them in the word 
of God, while the exorcist co-operates by banishing from them the 
spirits of evil. The acolyte is ordained to prepare the altar, light 
the candles and present the wine for the Sacrament. Then come 
the higher orders of subdeacon and deacon, who immediately assist 
the priest in the sacred mystery of the Mass, and in the distribution 
of Christ’s Body and Blood to the faithful. Finally we have the 
episcopate, the fulness of the priesthood, by which is imparted the 
power of perpetuating the priesthood of the New Law, in order that 
the sacrifice and the Sacraments instituted by our divine Saviour 
may continue in the Church till the end of time. 

Thus, my dear brethren, by the Sacrament of Holy Orders there 
is constituted in the visible Church, around the eucharistic throne, 
an ordered hierarchy of persons, resembling the heavenly hierarchy 
of cherubim and seraphim, thrones and dominations, angels and 
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archangels, who serve and worship around the Eternal on high. 
And this earthly hierarchy mingles its voice with that of the 
celestial choirs, as the priest in the Mass, speaking for the entire 
Church, prays: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest, blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in the highest.” 

These considerations on the nature of Holy Orders enable us, 
my brethren, to understand more clearly the unity of the Church, 
the manner in which Jesus Christ is, not in a mere figure of speech, 
but in very truth, her head and her life by His living presence on 
the altar. We understand, too, from the nature of the priest’s 
office what the holy sacrifice is in the worship of the Almighty; 
how, in the person of the priest, we all take part in that sublime 
action. And, therefore, in order to assist worthily at holy Mass, 
we, too, ought, as we enter the church door, leave behind us all 
thoughts of earth, all sinful attachments, that our hearts may be 
worthy of the immaculate Lamb which we are about to offer, and 
pleasing to the divine majesty to whom we present the priceless 
gift. Remembering the dignity of the priesthood, and that those 
on whom it has fallen are but poor, weak, sinful human beings like 
ourselves, we understand that it is our duty to help them by our 
prayers; to beg earnestly that God may sustain them by His grace 
against temptations of what kind soever, and enable them ever 
worthily and efficaciously to dispense to the souls intrusted to them 
gifts of God unto life everlasting. Amen. 
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XXI. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“In silence and in hope shall your strength be.”—Isa. xxx, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—In secrecy and silence the great sources of energy in the world 
lie hidden. Examples: 

I. Mountain rivers derive their value and strength from the tiny 
rivulets. The vast army derives its victorious strength from the gen- 
eral who has planned and studied and guided all. The strength ofi 
Christ in His silence before His accusers; the power of the silent 
tabernacle. 

II. God unites all source and activity of energy in Himself. In 
His creation these are separated. Mary and Martha are types of the 
Christian system. This ts indicated by the vocation of the seven deacons. 

Ill. The value of the active hfe; Its members, work, struggles, 
successes. The source of its strength is the prayer of some hidden 
soul or community of religious. 

IV. The work of the religious orders. Its value, its weapon, its 
success. The great part played to-day by these prayerful communities 
in the work of salvation. Exhortation to the novice. 


I. How often it happens that the sources of the greatest energies 


remain deeply hidden in secrecy and silence! Some of the mightiest 
forces of nature that molded this world have eluded for thousands 
of years the piercing speculations of science; and when at length 
discovered, they have seemed so slow in operation, and so weak 
in a limited space, that we can hardly believe in the gigantic power 
they have exercised when multiplied and extended over long 
periods. A great river flows on almost imperceptibly, covering a 
continent with its tributaries and its convolutions, opening up the 
remote recesses of mountains and deserts, bearing fertility as it 
goes, and making the arid sands bloom with verdure and bear 
harvests that can nourish half the world. For many ages none 
had unveiled its secrets and looked upon the tiny rills that filled 
the great reservoirs which fed its eternal flow. Once more, over a 
wide country, innumerable soldiers press forward, and keep watch, 
and charge the foe. They obey orders coming they know not 
whence; they do not know their destination or the object of any 
one of their movements; they see nothing through the smoke of the 
battle beyond the muzzles of their guns. Leagues away in a 
quiet office an old man sits at a desk, pours over maps, scans docu- 
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ments, sends out his telegrams. A great victory is won, thou- 
sands are slain, the destiny of empires is changed. It is the distant 
solitary man who has fought and won that battle. 

Strength is ever silent. The strongest determination of the will 
is the most quiet. None reaches from end to end so mightily as He 
who ordereth all things sweetly (Wisd. viii, 1). The working of 
God is very slow, very gradual, very secret, and almost impercep- 
tible; but it is irresistible. God seems to yield like the air, but He 
carries all before Him like the storm. Never were the strength 
and majesty of Jesus Christ so manifest as when He stood alone, 
manacled, silent, powerless, before His accusers and judges. His 
lifeless Body on the Cross, crushed, shamed and abandoned, is the 
strength of the glorious undying Church, our only hope, the source 
of eternal life. That silent Presence in the lowly tabernacles of 
our Churches is the power of God, which can draw all things unto 
Himself, is our bulwark against all foes, our encouragement when 
we are tempted to despond at the sight of the forces of hell arrayed 
against us. 

II. In God are combined the two things—the source of all 
energy, and the action which employs it; but when He makes 
us participate in his indivisible attributes in the form of vir- 
tues and functions in His service, they are in a manner broken up 
and divided among us according to our aptitude and vocations. “It 
is one man that soweth, and it is another that reapeth” (John iv, 
37). “There are diversities of graces, . . . diversities of min- 
isters, . . . diversities of operations, but the same God, who 
worketh all in all. . . . All these things one and the same 
spirit worketh, dividing to everyone according as he will” (I Cor. 
xii, 4-6, 11). In the spiritual body one represents the external func- 
tion of muscle, another the unseen but more necessary function of 
the blood. One is the head, another is the heart, another is the arm. 
The vocation of some is to ascend the mountain with Moses, and 
pray with outstretched arms to the Lord of Hosts, while others are 
fighting in the valley below, overthrowing the Amalekites by the 
power which that prayer has gained for them. In the Church of 
God there are two great divisions; those who elicit and those who 
apply the divine energy; those who beseech the face of the Lord 
and move Him to mercy and the manifestation of His power, and 
those others who are instruments of that power and channels of 
that mercy. There have been some great saints who by a special 
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grace have fulfilled both duties, who have been men of action 
and men of prayer, who have been absorbed in contemplation of 
God while engaged in external occupations. Their action and their 
prayer were each adequate to the other. The graces which made 
their enormous labors fruitful they themselves impetrated from 
God. But the bulk of God’s servants have to make a division of 
labor, or of their own time; they can not do both duties for them- 
selves, at least not at the same time. Those who would contemplate 
God, and refresh their souls by union with Him, and gain strength 
for their work, can not, like some saints, find this repose in the 
midst of the tumult of life, but must cease their labors and retire 
for a while into solitude. Those who work, even when it is for 
God, out in the crowded world, necessarily lose the tranquility of 
soul, the habit of recollection, the spirit of prayer, which are neces- 
sary for the higher union of the soul with God. Two kinds of 
vocation, then, are required for the completeness of the Church, 
and for her full development on both lines. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other. The active element would work vainly all the 
night through and take nothing, unless stimulated by the prayers 
of others. The contemplative element, if isolated, would heap up 
to itself barren merits; barren, that is, in the sense that there 
would be no overflow to fertilize the broad fields and help on the 
harvest. 

The division of spiritual labor between the two branches of life: 
is of the very essence of the Christian system. Mary and Martha 
are the Gospel emblems of it. It was partially indicated when the 
Apostles appointed the seven deacons for administrative work, say- 
ing, “We will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word” (Acts vi, 4). From those days the religious. 
life was observed substantially, although without a common rule, 
by those who were called Ascetics; and these were succeeded by 
the hermits of the deserts, and then by the regular monastic system,,. 
which have gone on developing to the present time. This was no 
movement of transitory enthusiasm, no passing phase of religious 
development, as the expression is, no secondary growth from private 
devotion or public law, but it is an essential element of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. The active and the contemplative life are two great 
stems entwined together, equally conveying the sap and vigor to- 
the branches, and giving birth to the flowers and the fruit. 

III. The active life has most prominence and visible glory. This 
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is the life of the Apostle, the prophet, the martyr, the confessor. 
Their work is patent to all. They can see what they are doing, and 
can trace some of the results of their labors, even although part of 
the harvest they have sown may be garnered by other hands. They 
are in the thick of the conflict with the devil, the world and the 
flesh. They have to bear the reverses and defeats; and to their 
energy is atributed the success. They bear the reproach and 
ignominy of Christ, and they triumph visibly with Christ. Their 
hands open the gates of heaven by Baptism; they receive the wan- 
dering sheep, dry their tears and lead them into the fold. It is 
theirs to instruct, reprove, advise, comfort, bless. They, with the 
guardian angels, help in the final struggle of the death-bed. It is 
they who are “ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries 
of God” (I Cor. iv, 1). Their work varies in every place and every 
age. Their hands must be ready for whatever new, or strange, or 
difficult duty the needs of souls or the will of God point out. At 
times they are called upon for some heroic act of self-sacrifice, some 
sudden decision in a doubtful but most important matter; or they 
have to resist courageously with none to encourage, to run some 
grave risk, perchance to lay down their life for Christ. In such su- 
preme moments they become vividly conscious of a sudden influx of 
strengthening and guiding grace from a source outside themselves. 
They are stricken with wonder at their own success, their endur- 
ance, their prudence, their strength; they feel keenly that they are 
but dead, incapable instruments in the hands of God; and the inquiry 
rises to the lips: What holy servant of God has prayed for this 
result? From what hidden corner of the world has come the force 
that has acted through me? 

This strength has come from “the silence and the hope” of those 
to whom it is not given to join openly in the contest. Some humble 
servant of God, living in quiet retirement, leading what men think 
a useless, because an inactive, life, a life of suffering and prayer, 
such a soul calls down the grace of God from heaven on those who: 
are working energetically in the vineyard, and helps them to work 
with fruit. None can know, nor will know till the day of judg- 
ment, how much of the successes of apostolic men is due to the 
prayers of those who bore no visible part in that glorious work. 
The conversion of a country may have been perhaps chiefly effected 
by the watchings and prayers of a religious order. The martyr 
may share his palm branch and crown with some invalid whose 
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patience has helped him to persevere to the end. During a silent 
visit to the most holy Sacrament, the contest in some unknown soul 
‘between light and darkness may be decided by a sudden ray of 
grace. The fervent prayers and Communions of one congregation 
smay baffle some schemes of crafty men against the vicar of Christ. 
An ejaculation may cause some dying man to resist a fatal tempta- 
tion. At the last day we shall witness a reassignment of merits for 
work done which will surprise us greatly. Then some who have 
‘gained great renown for successful labors may find that they 
were mere instruments, with little merit, of the intercession of 
others ; while those who have prayed patiently in silence and hope, 
seeing no result, but leaving all in the hands of God, will perhaps 
have the reward of great and noble deeds performed by others. 
They will go into heaven surrounded by numerous souls strength- 
ened, converted and saved by their prayers. 

IV. In this kind of work for God possibilities are unbounded. 
All might take it up who are not engaged in the actual salvation of 
souls, and so get a share in that most blessed work. Many lives that 
are desolate and impassable as the wilderness, might be made to 
flourish like the lily, and bud forth and blossom like Carmel and 
Sharon (Is. xxxv, 1). But of necessity, this work develops espe- 
cially on religious communities. From these centers of prayer the 
life blood of the Christian body is urged throbbing through all its 
veins. Religious are withdrawn from the dissipation of anxieties 
and the defilements of the world, into a region of calm where union 
with God can flourish. Their rule furnishes them with those two 
wings by which the soul soars upward to God, prayer and mortifica- 
tion. Their spiritual duties, their regularity of life, their recollec- 
tion, foster the state of continual prayer. Their abandonment of 
earthly ties, renunciation of self by obedience, their life of poverty 
and austerity, constitute that death to nature which mortification 
aims at. Their work may be limited in kind and may bind them to 
one small spot; it may be of corporal mercy only, and so may seem 
inadequate to their longings for a higher and more directly spiritual 
work. But “laborare est orare”; their work is so directed that it 
is virtually prayer and self-abnegation, and like these, its effects 
extend much farther than the spot where the work is done. Thus, 
although religious are not without a share in active work, and 
although they in part belong to those who apply the divine energies 
to action, yet their more important work is that of eliciting those 
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divine energies from God for use in the work of others. Their 
connection with the contemplative section of God’s servants is closer 
than with the active. 

One of the best hopes we have at the present day (and hopeful 
prospects are few) is in the number, and excellence, and fervor, of 
religious communities. Their condition has fluctuated at various 
epochs ; but in these days they recall the fervor of the early Chris- 
tians. While the world is sinking deeper into wickedness, while 
hostility to the name of Christ is growing more diabolically bitter 
day by day, while the agents of Satan have succeeded in many 
quarters in checking the religious life and look forward to ex- 
tinguishing it, in other directions we see an extraordinary outburst 
of this life. Vocations abound, new openings are continually made, 
religious are in demand everywhere, they are ever extending their 
work, while they grow in fervored devotedness. The religious state 
in its present development has attained a wonderful and unexampled 
position in the world and in the Church. So much so, that if all 
signs of Christian life perished elsewhere, the orders of religious 
would alone suffice to vindicate the power of Christianity and the 
note of sanctity in the Church. This condition of things is of happy 
augury to us in these present days of darkness. The fact that God 
is making such provision for abundant aid of prayer shows that 
the time is at hand when apostolic work will be abundant and suc- 
cessful. It presages a time of great activity that the correlative of 
the active life should be making such progress. A great crisis is 
approaching, and who can say what it is? There is work of some 
kind in store for us and our successors; we must prepare, so that 
whatever it is, we may be ready to do our part. It may be the end- 
ing of this epoch and the construction of a new one, or it may be 
the rehabilitation of the present one. In any case it will be the 
vindication of Christ and the re-establishment of his royalty; and 
happy those who are worthy to have a share in it!* 

You, dear sister, are this day taking up your part in this great 
work. You have taken your place for life in one of the great di- 
visions of the army of Christ. Henceforth you are closely connected 
with the work of God in this world. You have joined the choir of 
holy virgins who serve, under the Queen of Heaven, round the 
throne of the spotless Lamb. By your prayers and good work you 





*This discourse will be suitable at the reception of a novice, and in such 
«ase the following conclusion may be used. 
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will help in bringing other laborers to recruit the ranks of Apostles 
and prophets in gathering God’s harvest; you will gain constancy 
and perseverance for the martyrs, those numerous, hidden and 
sorely tried martyrs to petty persecution for their faith; you will aid 
in enlightening the confessors and sanctifying them for their labor 
among souls. I pray that you may have a part in all the works of 
God on earth, in the merits of all the workers, and in the glory of 
all the saints. 














THE ROSARY 
CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 


BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 


VI. THe EXcELLENCE OF THE Various Parts OF THE ROSARY 


(c) The Glory be to the Father 


“Thou art worthy, O Lord our God, to receive glory, and honor, and 
power: because thou hast created all things. ”_-Apoc. iv, II. 


Dear brethren, we know that the “Glory be to the Father” occurs 
very frequently in the prayers of the Church and in our private de- 
votions. In the Rosary it is repeated with every decade. This 
‘prayer of praise is of great significance for the Christian life. In 
order to understand its meaning better we must join in spirit the 
choirs of the blessed before the throne of God. Isaias, the great 
prophet of the Old Testament, to whom was vouchsafed a profound 
insight into the mysteries of God, had a vision of heaven, and he 
says, “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and elevated, and 
his train filled the temple; upon it stood the seraphims: 
and they cried one to another, and said: Holy, holy, holy, the 
Lord God of hosts; all the earth is full of his glory” (Is. vi, 1). 
So also did John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, have the grace to see 
heaven, and he saw the angels of heaven, and with them the whole 
army of the saints and all the nations, tribes and peoples, standing 
before the throne in sight of the Lamb, and with a loud voice they 
praised God, who sat upon the throne, and the Lamb, who is the 
Lamb of God (Apoc. vii, 11). 

Thus God has made known to us, through both these prophets, in 
what the unceasing occupation of the blessed in heaven consists. 
They behold the magnificent beauty of God and praise Him on 
account of His majesty, power and love, and this occupation of the 
dwellers in heaven should also be the task of the dwellers upon 
earth. It is indeed the duty of mankind, and an indispensable obli- 
gation. King David acknowledged this when he said: “I will bless 
the Lord at all times, his praise shall be always in my mouth” (Ps. 
XXxXiil). 

Therefore, our whole life and endeavor should be one uninter- 
rupted “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
“Ghost.” 
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We wili make this obligation the subject of our consideration. 

I. The happy inhabitants of heaven as they behold God in His. 
indescribable splendor extol Him with hymns of praise. To know 
God and to serve Him, to glorify Him, this is the supreme end of 
man, not only when he is admitted to heaven, but even here on: 
earth. God himself tells us this through the Prophet Isaias. “In 
order,” thus He speaks, “that man should glorify me, therefore 
have I created him and brought him forth from nothing.” 

We mortals as yet can not behold God as the blessed do in 
heaven; but we do behold Him in His works, and know Him from’ 
His revelation given us through the prophets, and through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

The works through which God has revealed Himself to us are 
creation, redemption and sanctification. Creation is a vast book 
which speaks to us unceasingly of God, and it is intelligible to all. 
If we contemplate the magnificence of the starlit sky we must ex- 
claim with David: “The heavens show forth the glory of God, end: 
the firmament declareth the work of his hands” (Ps. xviii). Yet not: 
only the heavens, but also the earth shows us, at every step, the 
omnipotence of God, His wisdom and love. Mountain and valley, 
forest and field, river and ocean, they all remind us of God, their 
creator. Every flower of field and meadow is a great masterpiece,. 
which no mortal man could create. 

The animal world presents still greater marvels for our con- 
sideration. The waters teeming with millions of animals of all 
kinds, from the smallest jelly fish to the ship-destroying monsters,. 
the beasts of the forest, the birds of the air, they all are called into 
existence by God, and God has not merely called all these creatures 
into existence, but His providence preserves them, and not even a 
sparrow falls from the roof without His knowledge. 

But we have not yet considered the masterpiece of creation: man,. 
the creature with an immortal soul, created according to God’s. 
own image and likeness. In man body and soul are joined together 
in a wonderful unity, so that man presents in himself a combination: 
of the spiritual and material. 

Man is the masterpiece of creation, and all creation is for his: 
service. “Thou hast made him a little less than the angels, thou 
hast crowned him with glory and honor; thou hast set him over the 
work of thy hands” (Ps. viii, 6). 

In very truth we may say, therefore, the universe speaks to our 
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mind and heart in powerful and impressive language. This lan- 
quage is its beauty, its appropriateness, its greatness. 

But yet more plainly than creation does the redemption proclaim 
the glory of God. It is “not the immensity of the heavenly bodies,” 
says St. Gregory, “not the brilliancy of the stars, not the adornment 
of the universe, not the preservation of the world, that point so. 
much to the glory of the divine power and omnipotence, as does that: 
divine condescension to the feebleness of nature.” 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, descended from heaven and brought 
into the world a truer and fuller knowledge of God. The ancient: 
people knew there was a God, but they knew Him not. The 
knowledge of the true God was drowned in paganism. Even among 
the Jews small had become the number of those who still possessed 
an undefiled knowledge of God. In the Old Testament there was 
only an intimation of the blessed Trinity, not a clear knowledge. 
Then Jesus Christ brought to us the knowledge of the Triune God.. 
In Him the divine attributes of love, sanctity, justice, wisdom, om- 
nipotence and mercy were presented to our minds so that we can. 
comprehend them. He made known to us the merciful decrees 
which God had ordained for our temporal and eternal welfare. 
Through His bitter passion and death He reconciled us to the 
Father, and acquired for us the heirship of heaven. He founded the 
Church, the kingdom of God upon earth, and He rules it through 
the Holy Ghost, who proceeds from Him and the Father. 

Through this Church are applied the glorious fruits of the redemp- 
tion. Through this Church God would sanctify all mankind and lead 
them to eternal salvation. The Church and the communion of 
the saints reveal to us God’s glory and love far more than all the 
wonders of the world. A single saint is a greater miracle of the 
divine grace than the whole universe. The redemption made of 
earth a preparatory school for heaven, and it behooves us, as St. 
Augustine says, in this life to give praise to God, because in heaven 
our work will be an eternal proclamation of the divine praises. Our 
whole earthly life, as a befitting preparation for heaven, should be 
an imitation of the life of the blessed in heaven. It ought to be a 
perpetual praise of God, until after a happy death we are admitted 
to the ranks of the celestial choirs. 

II. Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, who has brought to 
us the true knowledge of God, taught us also the true worship of 
God. After He had accomplished the work of the redemption and 
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had founded the Church, He returned to heaven. Before this, how- 
ever, He provided that He should also remain here upon earth. He 
instituted the most Holy Eucharist, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and thus remains in His Church until the end of time. Jesus, the 
Head of the Church, offers Himself to the Father unceasingly in the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Thus the glorification of God takes 
place here upon earth as unceasingly as it does in heaven. The 
praise of God takes place here on earth, furthermore, through the 
ecclesiastical hourly prayer, in which all the priests and religious of 
the Church unite throughout the world. The Church dedicates the 
Sunday exclusively to the praise and service of God. This day is 
to remind us of the creation accomplished by the Father, of the 
redemption accomplished by the Son, and of the sanctification ac- 
complished by the Holy Ghost. On this day especially are the 
members of the Church invited to contemplate these great works of 
God, and praise and thank Him for the same. 

The entire year has been divided by the Church into three great 
festival cycles, Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, and thus is conse- 
crated to the Triune God. ; 

We are exhorted to receive the holy Sacraments, and thus partici- 
pate in the fruits of the redemption, sanctifying ourselves by a 
Christian life. A truly Christian life is the best and highest worship 
of God here below, as it makes us worthy to be associated with the 
heavenly choirs, there to continue eternally our praises in the blissful 
vision of God. 

We see then how the Church admonishes us to make our whole 
lives and all our works an unending “Glory be to God.” In order 
that this may be accomplished we must above all things be faithful 
children and living members of the Church, brethren of Jesus 
Christ. 

We must diligently and devoutly obey the commandments, and 
receive the Sacraments. The light of faith should lead us and hope 
should draw us heavenward, the love of God and of our neighbors 
must fill our hearts. He who possesses these virtues is indeed in 
possession of all other virtues. Love is the bond or perfection, for 
who so loves God and his neighbor has fulfilled the law. We should 
make a good intention the first thing in the morning, and renew it 
frequently throughout the day. This certainly is not difficult. St. 
Paul exhorts us urgently to make this good intention in the words: 
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“Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do; 
do all things for the glory of God” (I Cor. x, 31). 

‘6 make this good intention, the “Glory be to the Father” is 
especially appropriate. If we utter the same frequent and devoutly 
we shall make our lives a continual praising and glorifying of God, 
a perpetual prayer. Glory be to the Father, who has created us; to 
the Son, who has redeemed us; and to the Holy Ghost, who sancti- 
fies us. Glory be to the Holy Trinity through all our thoughts, 
words and works, as glory was to God in the beginning, when He 
created heaven and earth, as now, and so too through all eternity 
in heaven. Yes, we will glorify God here below with the militant 
Church, so that we may be worthy to behold Him one day with 
the triumphant Church, and to praise Him in blissful rapture for all 
eternity! Amen. 








DUTY 
TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
VI. Its SANCTION 


Introduction.—In our previous discourse we dealt with conscience 
as the inner and secondary rule of duty, as law is its primary and 
outward. To-day we propose to speak of the rewards and punish- 
ments attached to the observance or infraction of duty. Every 
breach of the law of conduct, in the sense in which we use it here, 
every violation of conscience, is a sin, because a known transgression 
of the moral law. This makes it an offense against God, for the 
reason that the moral law is the expression of His will. To run 
wilfully counter to this law of God, and its just derivatives, is,. 
therefore, to oppose His will, in which the essence of sin rests. 
There is a tendency to-day to separate morality from its author,. 
and make of law a sort of idol, or fetish, quite independent of a 
divine Being, whose will it voices. Now we can not too strongly 
insist on the truth—which really gives to duty its sanction that 
law is always the expression of some will determining some sort of 
order to be kept. If we fall in with this order we get rewarded; if 
we oppose it we get punished. Even the laws of nature—the reg- 
ular course, the constant sequence of cause and effect, that we 
observe in the material world, are not independent forces or entities. 
in themselves; but the supreme Mind, arranging all things, and 
the supreme Will carrying them out. The sanction accompanying 
law is measured by the will and power of its framer. We have a 
faint image of will as the fount of law, duty, obedience and sanc- 
tion, in our own wills, impressing their commands on the various 
muscles of the body and in directing the conduct of others. The 
will of man within certain limits, and acting with the laws of 
nature, effects marvels in this world. We see what one powerful 
will can do in the way of law or influence on others, in such in- 
stances as those of a Caesar, a Napoleon or a Bismarck. But the 
divine Wili is infinite and supreme. All order is subject to it; and 
all beings are carrying out this supreme order, either consciously 
or unconsciously, willing or unwillingly. If we do not choose to 
comply with this order in one line or direction, we must do so in 
another. Even chaos, moral or physical, has its laws, from which 
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divine order will duly come. The permission of what we call evil 
does not mean that God lets go the reins. He remains as supreme 
and absolute a master as ever. His will, though not always done 
in one way, yet must be done in the end. The all pervading law 
we see reigning in and around us is but another word for God’s 
will in action. Many see only blind forces obeying blind law in the 
world; but surely behind this “reign of law” visible either in 
chemical affinity, the march of planets or the wonders of life, any- 
one “with eyes to see and ears to hear” can clearly observe infinite 
mind and infinite will—in other words, God acting through fixed 
law. 

But in dealing with duty we deal with moral, not physical, law. 
One striking peculiarity of the order reigning in the world of 
matter is that we can conceive the laws making up this order re- 
versed without any inherent difficulty or absurdity. The relation 
they give rise to are contingent. If the law of attraction ceased or 
acted in another way, if the sun rose in the west and set in the east, 
if fire ceased to burn or water to flow, there would be no inherent 
contradiction in the change. No necessary truths or relations 
spring from these laws. But it is different with the moral. I 
could not possibly conceive a good and just God approving a lie, 
condoning injustice, or looking with equal indifference on virtue and 
vice. By the very nature of His being He must love and wish 
what is right and good and loathe what is wrong and vile. It is 
the foundation of ethics that a moral person or will loves good and 
hates evil. Every will is drawn to and motived by good, either real 
or apparent. There are certain truths founded ori essential rela- 
tions, such as those of number two plus two equals four, or “the 
whole is greater than its part,” the opposite of which is unthinkable, 
because involving a contradiction; so in ethics, or moral science, 
there are certain necessary moral relations giving rise to certain 
necessary moral truths. That theft or ingratitude, or neglect of and 
cruelty to children, should be virtuous, an dnot vicious, we deem 
absurd and morally contradictory. That duty should not bind, or 
that God should be indifferent to its neglect or observance, is 
morally unthinkable. 

And this brings us to the main subject of our discourse, the 
sanction of duty. We may elude or evade a physical law without 
any consciousness of doing wrong. We are morally free to make 
water flow up hill or hinder the course of nature in its physical 
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aspect. And yet, if we thwart or infringe the laws of nature, we 
get punished for our mistakes. If we breathe bad air, take bad 
food, wear unseasonable garments, the result is disastrous. Good 
health is the reward of keeping the laws of nature; bad health, or 
even death, avenges their infringement. The result, call it punish- 
ment, if you will, of transgressing physical laws may be separated 
by a long interval from its cause. We sow groundsel or thistles ; 
it may be in error, but we pay for our mistake when the harvest 
comes round. 

The same holds in moral law, only with much more disastrous re- 
sults. We fail in duty—we sin, and we feel conscious of guilt. A 
mere error is often followed by great, deep and long suffering. 
Witness the effects of disregarding the laws of health; yet sin, or 
failure in duty, seems to escape. But it is only apparent, the pun- 
ishment of transgressing a law, from which even God could not 
dispense, if not swift, is sure. 

It is true we should fulfil the moral law out of a sense of duty, 
for its own sake; out of love, in fact, and not through any selfish 
motive of fear of punishment or hope of reward. But granting all 
this, sanction, 7.e., reward or punishment, is an inherent part of law. 
Duty, according as it is observed or neglected, necessarily entails 
one or other. The great driving force impelling to duty should cer- 
tainly be love; but taking men in the mass, they can not even be 
ruled, much less made dutiful, in full sense of the term, without 
whip and spur. And, after all, even the semblance of duty in forced 
observance of law is better than anarchy. 

Apart from this, rewards and punishments enter into the nature 
of law. If people did not benefit, 7. e., if they were not rewarded, 
by law, laws would not be made. No law-giver is, or possibly can 
be, indifferent to the observance of the laws he enacts. Indeed a 
code of laws often reads like a list of punishments following their 
violation. Now, if this is so in merely civic affairs, touching only 
the surface of life, how much more in duty, cutting down to the 
division cf soul and spirit—made up, in great part, of necessary 
laws from which even God himself can not dispense. Punishment 
is, therefore, the necessary consequence of the violation of duty. 
It is part of justice, the reverse of the medal. It is like a sequence 
in logic or physics. If I owe one man fifteen dollars and another 
five, I am necessarily in debt to the amount of twenty dollars. If 
a man casts himself down from a high tower on the stones, he must 
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inevitably fall and kill himself; as easily escape these issues as the 
punishment inherent in the infringement of duty. Moral law thus 
broken can no more be flouted with impunity than any other. It is 
but a branch of eternal order that must hold sway in spite of all 
resistance. Impressed on dead or irrational creatures, it bears down 
irresistibly ; impressed on free, rational beings, like men, it may be 
resisted and violated by sin; but the debt thereby incurred must be 
paid down to the last farthing. There is no outlet. The guilty 
must restore the balance of divine order he dared to disturb, or 
suffer, till someone restores it for him. By strict law a shadow is 
cast if we stand in the light, so in morals or the realm of duty. 
Who shall remove the shadow cast by a sinful world on the divine 
sun-dial? It needed the incarnation and atonement of a God. 

And yet most people flatter themselves that they can escape the 
violation of duty with impunity. Each singly thinks himself 
secure—the spoilt child of an avenging God. He will and must 
punish others, we know and admit, in due course; but there will 
always be a loophole of escape for us. But God can not com- 
promise. He can not condone sin. Even if forgiven through Christ, 
it has a certain sanction left in punishment. God could make a man 
imponderable, He could make fire stay its devastating march, He 
could suspend the law of gravitation; but He could not sanction a 
lie or condone illicit love. To any moral being, least of all the 
Supreme, this would be impossible. 

One main reason, now that faith in a future life, to be determined 
by one’s conduct in this, is growing dim, of the widespread dis- 
regard of moral duties, except externally, is that we are so accus- 
tomed to see effect follow cause immediately in nature, and not 
observing punishment follow sin, we rush to the conclusion either 
that there is no sanction at all attached to duty, or that if its secret 
violation is punished we may minimize, if not escape it altogether. 
We see very well that if, unable to swim, we leap into the ocean 
we drown; if we fall into the fire we burn; if we take poison we 
die; but it is not apparently so in morals. Men often steal, lie, 
calumniate, kill even, hate, and the rest, without any harm, nay, 
often with great pecuniary gain, and they are tempted to think all 
danger of punishment is over. “I have sinned and what evil hath 
befallen me?” is an expression as much in vogue among sinners 
to-day as in David’s time. But it is not true even in this life that 
effect immediately follows cause. Early death or long drawn out 
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diseases are often separated by long intervals from the errors or 
sins of youth that gave rise to them. Ignorance, poverty and ill- 
success in life are often the result of idleness at school. Sowing 
and reaping are parted by long intervals of time. An acorn is 
dropped into the ground—is forgotten, or utterly lost to view; and 
yet after many years a noble oak tree, with its yearly crop, is the 
reward of our slight labor in planting. We are reaping to-day the 
harvest of good or evil planted by our forefathers thousands of 
years ago. In morals or in nature the harvest is far from being 
contemporary with the sowing. What we know for certain is that 
in both, “What a man sows that he will reap,” and that usually 
each grain sown is reaped a hundredfold, whether the seed be 
wheat, grapes or thistles. 

It may be objected that “duty, like virtue” is its own reward, and 
infraction of it its own punishment. The trend of opinion is 
against belief in any sanction for duty beyond this; and, moreover, 
that all punishment, to be just, must be meant for correction and 
not for vengeance, which is immoral; hence the mildness of prison 
discipline and the growing repugnance to the penalty of death. No 
doubt a great deal of barbarism existed formerly, and in some places 
still lingers in the methods of administering justice—but it still 
remains just that the violation of duty should and must be punished. 
Mere vengeance, implying unjust anger and rage and brutal treat- 
ment, is imperfect; but the punishment of wrongdoing merely as 
such is sound and right. To wreak vengeance for private wrongs, 
to exceed the just measure of chastisement, may be denounced, but 
not otherwise. Apart from all idea of correction, example or de- 
terrent force, sin rightly brings punishment in its train. Who will 
say that the brute who outrages and murders an innocent child, 
or the man who bétrays his country to the enemy, should not be 
punished apart altogether from any. thought of correction. And 
yet such punishment expresses the cry of vengeance, or indignation, 
if you will, on the part of society against the wrongdoer. We 
neither blame nor punish an animal, or madman, because there is, 
nor can there be, any violation of duty; but we punish a criminal. 
For crime or sin, or any dereliction of duty whatsoever, is no mere 
bodily disease. It is a human act—the free, deliberate choice of a 
depraved will; and as such ought to be, and eventually is, punished. 
Blame and punishment are as much deserved results of free action 
as praise and reward. The contrary is the mere cant of deter- 
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minism, a mere euphemism for fatalism. “Punishment,” says Hegel, 
“is the other half of sin.” “Ifa man,” says St. Anselm, “chooses to 
evade the will (+. ¢., law, one’s duty) of God commanding, he falls 
under the same will punishing.” ‘The high capacity for duty involves 
also the low capacity of sin—a terrible responsibility, which no free 
creature in the present order can escape. 

II. Now there is a double sanction attached to duty—imperfect 
in this life, perfect in the next. Though the reward of duty here 
and now is only imperfect, still it is very real, tangible and visible. 
In fact, duty even in this world more than pays its way. Though 
duty binds against all risks and consequences, even death itself, yet 
in most, I may say, all cases, it meets with heaven’s sanction in its 
results here below. So true is this that the utilitarians themselves 
confound the pleasure and other temporal advantages of duty with 
duty itself, whereas it is by its very nature opposed both to pleas- 
ure and utility. If these are its sole motives and foundations, it 
ceases to be duty, as we have already said. They are only conse- 
quences. First of all, broadly speaking, the fulfilment of duty per- 
fects self. It roots, strengthens and develops what is best in us— 
will, reason and conscience; and, therefore, produces that inward 
essential peace and happiness for which we were made. A man 
who habitually shirks duty is at war with self in its higher aspect. 
To violate known duty is to act against conscience, and such a 
man can never be truly happy within, whatever his outward circum- 
stances may be. And no matter what the outward results of dutiful 
conduct are, the inward self-satisfaction and contentment more than 
make up for any loss, trial or misfortune that may fall upon us in 
being true to duty. 

On the other hand the violation of duty is its own avenger, the 
feeling that we are not living, I do not say, up to our Christian 
standard, but even up to our common nature. Man is man not 
through his animal nature, but his rational—his intelligence, will 
and conscience. Hence the neglect of duty usually produces either 
feverish restlessness or intense and settled melancholy. Even from 
a purely natural point of view, the conscious infringement of duty 
must wear away eventually every shred of self-respect, and with 
that everything goes. Cleverness, wit, genius, wealth and health 
may be left, but the soul that animates and gives value to them 
has fled. There is nothing left to enkindle and keep alive anything 
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like sustained effort and self-sacrifice; and what is man without 
them? “A mere reed shaken by the wind.” 

Then, again, duty, though not necessarily, nor in all cases, con- 
duces to health of body and competence, if not wealth. Putting 
aside the supernatural altogether, duty limited even to the exercise 
of the four cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, temperance and forti- 
tude, tends, and in the nature of things must tend, to make both 
men and nations “healthy, wealthy and wise,’ so to say. The 
practise of the three common duties of truthfulness, honesty and 
sobriety is the best insurance one can make for “peace and plenty” 
in one’s old age. The honest and truthful servant, the sober and 
industrious workman, the upright tradesman, lawyer, doctor and 
clergyman have ninety-nine chances to one in their favor of suc- 
ceeding well in life against those who lack these qualities—who, in 
short, neglect their common duties in life. 

But apart altogether from mere worldly success, duty ever wins 
influence, respect and esteem. It is no rare thing to find people 
without any aid, arising from name, wealth or talent, commanding 
the lifelong confidence of their fellowmen, raised almost against 
their will to positions of trust and power, their sole recommendation 
being that they are men of duty. It is the old story, personality 
means character, and character, good or bad, is determined by the 
way in which a man does his duty. Where duty decays, all worth 
goes, too. What we call a good, sound, public spirit, the very life 
and soul of a nation, depends entirely on the way in which citizens 
discharge their duty. Character is built on duty. In proportion to 
the way they fulfil or neglect their moral duties, the character that 
people form is worthy or worthless. And, after all, the main asset 
of a nation is the character of its people. Art, wealth, learning, all 
that goes popularly to make up civilization, soon get swept away 
if there is not a strong dutiful race to guard them. People forget, 
too, that the greatness and happiness of a people depend entirely 
on their moral character, 7. ¢., on their doing their duty. Existing 
material prosperity may be the reward of past, not the substance or 
even proof of actual duty. Worthless nations, like worthless indi- 
viduals, may inherit and waste the inheritance, material, moral, or 
intellectual, of dutiful ancestors. Duty to be rewarded, even imper- 
fectly in this life, must be personal. The reward is mainly interior 
in the peace and content that accompanies a life of duty. 

But when all is said and done, duty never finds nor can find its 
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full, adequate sanction in this life. All we can say is that in most 
cases its observance brings more decided temporal advantages to 
mind and body than its violation. But how very few would even 
attempt to face the difficulties of a dutiful life, in all its integrity, 
if there were no beyond? If all ends at the grave then the only wise 
man is the sensualist. Duty, if death ends all, would be supreme 
folly ; pleasure, the height of wisdom. All men are naturally drawn 
to pleasure, in fact they hunger and thirst for it; whereas duty is 
cold, hard, and, considering the force of animal passion, repulsive. 
Individuals would never think of the common good or weigh the 
prospective advantages of the observance of duty over the actual 
pleasure of its violation. If all is over at death, they would think, 
and rightly think, only of themselves, 7. ¢., of their own butterfly 
pleasures during the short summer day of a brief life. I speak now 
of duty in the full extent of the term, duty based on high, worthy 
motive and covering the whole field of rectitude in thought, speech 
and action. Now duty in this sense never receives full recognition 
or reward in this life, nor its opposite due blame and punishment. 
Duty, as I said, often taken in a narrow, limited sense to mean the 
conduct that goes to form a good soldier, a good citizen, a good 
husband, or the rest—a sense quite compatible with the grossest 
moral dejinquencies in all branches of duty save one. Now the 
highest types of perfect duty which our race has produced have 
all been men and women that suffered most in this world—the 
saints and martyrs. All men were made for happiness, and seek 
it, either by the paths of duty or pleasure, yet in the full perfect 
sense it eludes all. None reach it, but least of all those who deserve 
it most by their self-sacrificing lives of duty. The others have, at 
ieast, the fleeting joys and pleasures of a sinful life. If duty found 
its full sanction here, its full measure of reward or punishment, then 
the higher life, the life of reason, will and conscience, would be 
irrational. No! God often detaches pleasures, happiness, content- 
ment from the practise of the loftiest duty, but only for a time. 
Justice and equity so marked in the other realms of God’s kingdom 
will resume their natural course and duty meet with the reward it 
merits, and vice that escapes punishment here its due measure of 
retribution hereafter. Should Christ suffer poverty, insult, torture 
and death, while a Nero or a Caligula revel in delights? No! rest 
assured that God’s rule is not one of anarchy and injustice. “What 
a man sows that he will reap” either in his land or his conduct. 
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Every law that God has framed, whether in the material or moral 
order, will, in due time, work out his divine Will and bring us 
sanction. His moral law, if observed, brings its reward partly 
and imperfectly here; fully and completely hereafter. Heaven is 
the only rational answer to the toil, misery, suffering and obloquy 
of the just; as hell is to the success, pleasures and carnal joys of 
the wicked. 

Remember that heaven is high and reached only by the steep, 
hard, thorny road of Christian duty; hell is low and easily reached 
by the broad, flowery path of pleasure. Choose, now that oppor- 
tunity is offered. Work, 1. e., do your duty, while you have the 
day of life, for the night of death is fast approaching, when no 
man can work. 











PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 


V. TEMPERAMENT 


Temperament is a very old term, as old in fact as the condition 
it expresses, and has been used since anything like systematic phil- 
osophy has been introduced into education. It is wonderful to 
relate that its meaning to-day is precisely the same that it was in 
the days of the scholastics or in the remoter days of Aristotle. 
This is wonderful when it is remembered that the most puzzling 
obstacle to be found in the study of logic or metaphysics to-day is 
the interpolation of new words conveying old ideas and the meta- 
morphosing of old words to signify supposedly new concepts. It 
may be that novelty of terminology has added something to know- 
ledge. It may be, too, that new investigation and the addition of 
new facts which give birth to new ideas compel terms which would 
make “Quintilian stare and gape.” Yet in this, as in most other 
things, it is not unwise to be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Novelty is scarcely ever commendable. There is nothing new 
under the sun, and where an old term will do it is not dangerous to 
retain it. Besides, it would not require a wizard to compute how 
many really hitherto undiscovered ideas have been given to hu- 
manity, but a lightning calculator would find it an impossible task to 
sum up the number of absolutely unnecessary words which have 
been foisted upon all the languages of the world. Unnecessary? 
Rather they are harmful words. Such expressions are nocuous, 
because they are useless and because they mislead and they over- 
load. It would be no calumny to assert that, in not a few instances, 
in the minds of their framers, it was intended that they should 
be so. In those frequent “isms” of the age the very striking fea- 
ture is the numberless terms that are either meaningless or designed 
equivocally. There has been manifested since the Renaissance a 
contempt for the scholarship of the Middle Ages, and that unrivaled 
development of human genius which goes by the name of scholastic 
philosophy has become a synonym for the out of date, the naive, 
the scientifically worthless. Yet there has not since been invented 
a terminology more concise, more adequate, more clear than the 
terminology that characterizes so many of the productions of those 
ages. The words they used were words that were fit because they 
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thought clearly, and if their influence is potent to-day it is for the 
reason that they wrote and spoke as clearly and as profoundly as 
they thought. 

Neo-scholasticism will not detach itself from old scholasticism 
because the latter has the breath of life in it and breathes in the new. 
Not so with neo-kantism, nor so with neo-agnosticism. Kantism 
and agnosticism have too many germs of decay—departures from 
old established truths—so that neo-kantism will have nothing of 
Kant in it, and neo-agnosticism will possess nothing of its disciples 
because the theories they elaborated can not withstand the tritura- 
tion of time nor live in the height of a truly advanced learning. 

In those days which can never die, in the days of St. Thomas and 
St. Bonaventure, there was a pedagogy which in essentials has not 
been surpassed—a pedagogy unhesitatingly Christian. They spent 
themselves in showing scientifically that religion was an act of 
worship which the origin and nature and destiny of man made 
obligatory for every rational creature. In terms of reason they 
announced and defended and proved the immortality of the human 
soul, that He who made that undying spirit made it for a last, in- 
finite, perfectly beatifying possession: Himself. They upheld that 
to win Him was to win everything; that to lose Him was to lose 
everything ; that He was the Norm of morality, and that His ex- 
istence was the only basis of all moral obligation, and that the 
pedagogy which insinuated anything else was a malediction for man. 
Man they studied in all that make him up essentially, and they have 
left a residuum of conclusions about man physically and spiritually 
which is an indispensable as well as a rich legacy to modern science. 
They knew what a part the animal constituent of man played in the 
great warfare of existence. Ascetics assumed their data about the 
individual, and because they understood they became saints them- 
selves and made holy men and holy women of others. As teachers 
and directors they watched their pupils and disciples closely. They 
made large allowances for everything and so their guidance was 
wise and salutary. They formed character, and they neglected noth- 
ing. It is not astonishing, therefore, that temperament engaged a 
considerable share of attention. It were well that the catechist gave 
heed to that particular feature in the boy or girl. Temperament, 
we may Say, is the part which the body and its whole organism 
enacts in all human activity. 

It will be granted that “man’s character is partly inherited, partly 
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acquired—due, in part, to nature, in part to nurture.’ What man 
inherits is what is bequeathed to his body by his parents. Strictly 
speaking, this is all that heredity may lay claim to. In a general 
way, since body and soul interact, whatever modifications of mind 
or will are brought about by this interrelation is so much a result 
of heredity. This must, however, be persistently maintained that 
the will is always its own master and so can struggle successfully 
against all the propensities which through the body may be trace- 
able to ancestry. The inherited element of character in so far as it 
is determined by his bodily constitution was called his temperament, 
and to-day the four great types of temperament recognized by 
Aristotle and Galen are still recognized not physiologically, but as 
a elassification which is rather helpful than disturbing. 

Any catechist looking around his class with an observing eye will 
note the choleric temperament which makes its possessor energetic, 
prompt, passionate, ambitious, proud and angry. He will dis- 
tinguish the sanguine temperament which is revealed in the light- 
hearted, imaginative, vivacious, brilliant, enthusiastic child. There is 
the child who is slow, somnolent, imperturbable, tranquil. Galen 
would diagnose his temperament as phiegmatic. There is, lastly, 
the boy or the girl who mopes, broods, is prone to sadness, envy, 
suspicion, who is introspective, obstinate and persevering in dislike ; 
this is the melancholy temperament. The teacher who means to do 
for a child all that it is in his power to do will not neglect its 
temperament. 

This closeness of study, in the matter of the disposition of his 
children, will suggest many ways and means of dealing with them. 
No one is a successful student of others who has not studied him- 
self and especially his own temperament. Know thyself is a maxim 
the following of which prevents a teacher from falling into the 
worst error in the management of a child, the error of misunder- 
standing the child. This is an ignorance which is productive of 
much harm and much wrong. Everyone knows how fruitful in evil 
it is in the home. Everyone perhaps is, or has been, and certainly 
will be, the victim of this most lamentable mistake. 

Christ attracted children because He knew them, and because He 
knew them He loved them. If the teacher only knew all, how much 
injustice would remain undone and how seldom the schoolroom 
would be the theater of scenes: of cruelty, unnecessary severity of 
injustice and of the thousand and one unkind dagger words that 
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would break older hearts than those of the children, who forget 
much, thank God, but who always remember partiality and in- 
justice. When we have tamed our own temperament to discretion, 
we will begin to learn how to control and guide the temperaments of 
others. This is real and sound pedagogy, for it humanizes and it 
uplifts.. 


VI. MeEmorIzING 


“Language,” says Coleridge, “is the armory of the human mind 
and at once contains the trophies of its past and the weapons of its 
future conquests.” He means language which blends sound and 
sense—otherwise language is only stringing together of idle words 
in execration of which Shakespeare exclaims: “Out, idle words, serv- 
ants to shallow fools.” When we speak of language, therefore, in 
the only sense in which it is language, in the sense that it tongues 
ideas, it is not hard to admit that language is a meaningless jumble, 
and to be discarded when it abets either shallowness or folly. Lan- 
guage is among our rarest possessions, not only because it puts us in 
communication with others and others with us, but also because it is 
the casket in which are enshrined all those high spiritual thoughts 
which “shine like jewels on the outstretched forefinger of all time.” 

Words which are the elements out of which language is compacted, 
even single words, hold boundless stores of moral and historic truth, 
of passion and imagination from which lessons of infinite worth may 
be derived. A man regrets many things in life, and among them 
are the beautiful visions of supreme culture which held him captive 
as he read, and awakened in him immortal longings—all of which 
are his no more, because they have dropped from his memory, and 
vain are all his efforts to recall them. He bewails the inactivity of 
his memory. There are other men, and their memory is ever alive 
and wields an imperial scepter over all the mental activity of the 
past, and can summon to the sessions of silent thought the whisper- 
ings of the great men who in remote and recent days spoke words of 
inspiration, words that ready remembrance brings back, words 
that bring with them fragrance and melody. These men thank God 
for the blessing which is theirs. 

Though phenomenal memory be innate, any memory, however in- 
sufficient it be at first, may be cultivated, from a seedling spring 
up into a sturdy growth. The doors of memory are not to be 
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thrown open to all who knock. There are scenes possible in ex- 
perience upon which memory must drop an impenetrable curtain— 
scenes which should never have been permitted to enter that sanctu- 
ary. It is the same for words and for thoughts. Memory should 
be intolerantly aristocratic. The guardians of the memory are the 
senses and the mind and the will, and as they watch themselves 
so will they protect memory. This faculty, which can not be neg- 
lected, except criminally, calls for attention from almost the earliest 
vears, and by no teacher should it be more watchfully guided than 
by the master of the catechism class. Catechism should be lodged 
securely in the memory of the boy or girl. This follows from the 
importance of the matter. One thing it is of the greatest moment 
never to forget, and that one thing is any and every lesson of the 
Sunday school or the catechism class. Oblivion may cloud over 
all else, but not what religious instruction has taught. Everything 
else is unnecessary, but the truths of the faith are at all times neces- 
sary. These and their fruits are the one thing necessary. This is a 
truism of the most unmistakable type; yes, but in view of much 
that is seen happening around us, it is a truism that is fading from 
much human remembrance, and woful is the havoc its disappearance 
creates. 

Fuller has said of memory that it is “like a purse, if it be over- 
full that it can not shut, all will drop out of it. Take heed of a 
gluttonous curiosity to feed on many things, lest the greediness of 
the appetite of thy memory spoil the digestion thereof.” Rarely 
have minds been found over-full of catechism, and rarely have our 
children needed to be warned against a gluttonous curiosity. If 
ever such children are seated on the forms of the catechism room, 
it would be in no wise dangerous to stimulate that gluttonous 
curiosity and to hold these phenomena up for the admiration and 
emulation of the fact. The first and best effort of the teacher must 
relate to the memory work of those with whose instruction he is 
charged. To memorize means to have and to hold. This is its 
chief function. Memorizing is photographing, and every feature 
and every line of every feature must be traceable in the reproduc- 
tion. Children have not memorized their lines when they hesitate, 
deliberate, stammer or mutilate. 

There should be two marks only for memory. The marks should 
be either the highest or zero. It is impossible where this faculty is 
concerned to be too precise or particular. The perfection demanded 
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here is, however, incomplete unless it mounts a step further. 
A faultless memory lesson supposes letter perfect and sense perfect. 
These two degrees may exist separately. The perfection of the 
letter, however, may be without the perfection of the sense, but 
not vice versa. The two should fit each other as hand fits glove. 
Sense perfection is not here what is meant by the general mean- 
ing, but is the meaning of each word, and the meaning of each 
clause, and the meaning of each phrase as they are in the author 
and as they fall from the lips of the one who recites. It is with this 
last proviso in mind that were made the above remarks on the advan- 
tage of the study of words. Single words are so full of meaning, 
and when etymologically studied they suggest so much that is worth 
while knowing, and besides when a word is known it seems to ac- 
quire an inalienable right and forever to a reserved seat in the 
memory. 

The first memory lesson in catechetics is learning the prayers 
by heart. As a word study, what is signified by the expression 
“learning by heart’? For the one idea we have these three expres- 
sions: “Learning by heart,” “learning by rote,” “memorizing.” 
“Learning by rote” we have to discard altogether from our catecheti- 
cal vocabulary, because to learn by rote is to learn mechanically, is to 
learn as a parrot learns, is to learn without any adverting to the 
sense. Such a memory task is suited only to public auctioneers, the 
guides in the London Tower, or in most if not in all of our summer 
resorts where special attractions are elucidated for the benefit of 
the rustic gazers. But “to learn a lesson by heart,” the question is 
asked in all honesty, what meaning has it? Does it insinuate that 
heart and memory are identical, or that the most successful way of 
grading the memory to profitable exercise is the one all of us have 
witnessed, the audible one of breast or heart-scrutiny, or that 
memory must pluck the very heart out of the lesson, or that mem- 
ory will never fail when it joins with heart in its efforts, will 
never fail when the child sits down to its task with a heart love for it. 
Love may do much, and in the end will do all, but at the very be- 
ginning heart means eyes and ears and stomach, which throws much 
of the labor on the Catechist. The prayers are the earliest lesson. 
They are not always learned at home, nor at parochial schools, nor 
in college classes. 

In this matter the teacher must make assurance doubly sure. 
Each word must have its beginning, middle and end. As far as 
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possible each word must be understood. Anything learned as a 
memory lesson must first be understood. The prayers should be 
learned so well that they will never be forgotten. How few if any 
forget their alphabet? The prayers are the alphabet of religion. 
Poor children! Who knows what fate is ahead of them? They will 
wander here and there and everywhere. They will forget home 
and Church, but it must be seen to that they will know and will not 
forget their “Our Father,” “Hail Mary,” and the “Act of Con- 
trition.” 








PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office grants an indulgence 


of three hundred days to all the faithful who with contrite 
' heart recite the invocation “All for Thee, O Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.” This indulgence is toties quoties, and can 
be applied to the souls in purgatory. 


The Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars has approved 


the constitution of the society known as the Servants of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The members of this society 
are under simple vows only. 

The constitutions of the Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic (of St. Catherine of Sienna) are likewise 
approved. 

The various branches of the society called the Sisters 
of Divine Love (in Italy) are united under the jurisdiction 
of one moderator general. The society becomes now a 
Congregation ; its members are bound by simple vows, and 
its constitution is approved for seven years. 

The constitution of the Canons Regular of the Im- 
maculate Conception is approved and confirmed for the 
next seven years. 

The privilege of wearing the Cappa Magna is accorded 
to the Abbot General of the Cistercian Order. 

The decree of canonization of the venerable servant of 
God, John Cladius Colin, founder of the Society of Mary, 
is issued. 

Decree of canonization of Blessed Margaret Mary of 
the Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
issued. 

The consecration of an altar whose table (mensa) is 
made up of many parts joined together is allowable. 

Where the custom exists priests may be buried in black 
instead of purple vestments. 
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Decree from the Congregation having charge of the 
affairs of religious societies regulates the collection of 
charitable alms by the religious of the mendicant or non- 
mendicant orders. According to this decree members of 
such societies are to gather alms only in that diocese in 
which their monastery or convent is erected, unless that 
diocese be very small and poor. The members engaged 
in this work must have the permission of the bishop of the 
diocese. They must bear with them authentic letters, and 
these must be shown to the parish priest or to the bishop 
on request. They are not allowed to remain away from 
their house more than a month while engaged in begging ; 
this is extended to two months if their labors are outside 
of their own diocese. All who violate the terms of the 
decree are to be punished by their superiors. 














CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





ABSOLVING NON-CATHOLICS 


The grandfather of a young priest is dying. He was born and 
brought up a Methodist, and desires to die in the same faith. He 
has lived a good and conscientious life and has kept the Command- 
ments the best he knew how. He has always manifested considerable 
affection for his grandson, the young priest, but has never given 
any sign or indication that he believed in the Catholic Church or 
desired the ministrations of her priest. He is now close to death, 
but his sentiments remain the same. He is evidently going to die 
in the faith of his forebears. His grandson, the young priest, is 
very much concerned for his grandfather’s salvation. He would 
like very much to absolve him conditionally and even to anoint him 
if it were lawful. Would it be right or of any benefit to this dying 
man, under the circumstances, for his grandson, the priest, to ab- 
solve him or to anoint him? 

Answer.—The case here submitted for consideration is the case 
of a baptized non-Catholic man, who is in the full possession of 
his faculties and who is very near death. If the man were unbap- 
tized (and there are so many unbaptized Protestants in the world 
to-day) the case would have to be treated in a different way than it 
is treated here. Also if the man were unconscious, even though 
validly baptized, the treatment of the case would differ from what is 
here given. This is the case, therefore, of a validly baptized Protes- 
tant, in the full possession of his senses, who is in good faith as re- 
gards his religion, and who is very near death. May a priest 
absolve him sub conditione, and might he even be anointed? 

Theologians do not seem to agree as to whether such a man, under 
the circumstances, may be absolved and anointed or not. First, as 
regards the absolution. Fr. Gury says that such a man may be ab- 
solved even though, through ignorance, he should entertain a horror 
for Confession and the Sacrament of Penance, provided only that he 
would receive the Sacrament of Penance if he knew it to be of 
divine precept, and. that he be sorry for his sins and that he ask 
God’s pardon. To absolve such a man, Fr. Gury says, was the 
general practise of priests in Germany and Switzerland in his day 
(Cas. i, 190). 

Fr. Berardi, the Italian theologian, says that whatever might 
be the case in Germany or Switzerland, such a man ought not to be 
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absolved, if the case happened in Italy. “Quidquid sit de Germania 
et Helvetia, certo apud nos haec disciplina non adest, ut bene 
observat S. Lig. n. 483; unde illos absolvere non deberemus” 
(Praxis conf., p. 639). 

Fr. Lehmkuhl thinks that in a case like the one here under con- 
sideration the priest should endeavor to get the dying man to make 
an act of perfect contrition as well as acts of faith and hope; then, 
if he can be induced to acknowledge himself a sinner before God, 
and to express sorrow for his sins, he may be absolved condi- 
tionally and secretly, provided he desire the priest to help him, 
in any way he may be able, to save his soul. It is useless, says Fr. 
Lehmkuhl, to ask the man whether he would be willing to make a 
confession to a priest, if he knew it were the will of God that he 
should do so, because it is not a question of what the dying man 
would do, but of what he does actually desire. 

“Si autem tractandum est cum acatholico (baptizato) sensibus 
non destituto quem propter instantem mortem et propter peri- 
culum inducendi gravem tentationem, cui forte succumbat, non 
possint prudenter aperte monere de vera Ecclesia: ante omnia 
contritio perfecta cum aliis actibus praeviis elicienda est; dein ut 
dari possit clam absolutio conditionata, praestat eum adducere, ut 
se peccatorem coram Deo et me declaret, et concepto dolore de 
peccatis, etiam declaret, sibi placere, ut per meum auxilium in asse- 
quenda melius vita aeterna, quantum possim, ipse adjuvetur. Nam 
quod aliquando dicitur proponendum illi esse, num, si sciret neces- 
sarium esse, vellet confiteri et absolvi, hoc in se nihil est; non enim 
quaeritur quid vellet, sed quid velit et re ipsa faciat” (vol. II, n. 
515). Schieler-Heuser takes the same view of this case as Fr. Lehin- 
kuhl, Ballerini, and others. He says: “In such a case it is, of 
course, more difficult to produce anything out of the past life which 
can, in any way, be construed as a confession and a desire for abso- 
lution, unless we are to be content with the man’s bona fides, “quam 
probabiliter adesse seu adfuisse externe sit manifestatum.” For if to 
this bona fides sorrow has been added—and it is not certain that it 
has not been added—it seems that there is implicite, the manifested 
desire to participate in those remedies which are necessary, and, 
therefore, in the absolution of the priest. If we have here, with 
Ballerini, Lehmkuhl, and Aertnys, proceeded to the utmost limits, 
and if the arguments in favor of this extreme liberality in the ad- 
ministration of absolution are not always cogent, let us not be 
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accused of laxity or of any want of reverence for the holy Sacra- 
ment of Penance. Such liberality seems to have been fully intended 
by Him “who came to seek and to save that which was lost,” and 
who wishes not the death of the sinner; who opened the gates of 
paradise even to the thief on the cross, and who has placed the keys 
of heaven in our hands. We safeguard the sanctity of the holy 
Sacrament by adding the condition, and the Lord instituted His 
Sacraments for man; “in extremis autem extrema tentanda sunt.” 
(“Theory and Practise of the Confessional, p. 652.) 

St. Alphonsus does not justify this practise, as may be seen by 
consulting his treatise on confession, n. 483, where he says: 
“Heretici enim, etiamsi in eo casu dent signa poenitentiae, non 
debent absolvi, nisi expresse absolutionem petant, quia tales nun- 
quam prudenter praesumi valent ea signa praebere in ordine ad 
confessionem, a qua summopere abhorrent.” However, when we 
consider that theologians like Lacroix, Reuter, Noldin, Genicot, 
D’Annibale, Lehmkuhl, etc., hold and teach that it would be lawful 
and prudent in the above case for the young priest to absolve his 
grandfather, we do not see how he can have any scruples about 
doing so, servatis servandis. 

But as regards the administration of Extreme Unction to such a 
person, it seems to be the general opinion of theologians that it is 
not lawful, as long as the patient is in the possession of his facul- 
ties and conscious, because it is not a necessary means of salvation 
in that case, and can scarcely be given without serious scandal. 
To quote again from Lehmkuhl: 

“Tmo in iis hereticis baptizatis, quos in bona fide versari sumi 
potest, fortasse remedium reconciliationis erit, applicabile utique 
tantum, si sensibus destituti fuerint atque si externae sint condi- 
tiones ejusmodi, ut sine majoris mali-periculo haec adjumenta ad- 
hiberi valeant ; quamquam etiam quoad hoc remedium satis dubium 
est, num in piis illorum hominum actibus, sufficiens intentio con- 
tineatur.” (Ext. Unct., n. 568.) If, before dying, the grandfather 
should remain unconscious for some time, his grandson might, 
therefore, anoint him, doing so secretly, which he easily could do, 
being his grandson, in order not to give any scandal. The admin- 
istration of Extreme Unction to dying non-Catholics will more 
easily cause scandal than the administration of either Baptism or 
Penance. 





